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J. Weston Walch Announces 


Two NEW Radio Scriptbooks! 


Edited by Herbert Prescott 
Royalty Free to Amateurs 


EVERY play can be produced even by HIGH 


ea J mary ei SS oe feed 

ve . — ye play is “high-schoolish.” Every play 
TENSCRIPT is worth deing even by professionals! E-Z Ten- 
script contains four 15-minute plays, five 25-30 

Ten new, production - tested minute plays and one 4-part (25 minutes each) 
radio drama; five comedies, one romantic drama, 

radio scripts that can be done one religious fable, one fantasy, one psychological 
thriller and one four-part dramatic tragedy. For 

by ANY radio group. titles and description of plays write publisher re- 


questing radio circular. 


PRICE $7.50 





Every play in this book can be done by estab- STANDARD 
lished radio groups. They are more difficult than ue 
the plays in “E-Z TENSCRIPT,” requiring more TENSCRIPT 
acting ability or offering greater production chal- 
lenge. Standard Tenscript contains three 15-min- Ten new, production-tested 
ute plays, six 25-30 minute plays and one 4-part 
(25 minutes each) radio drama; one documentary radio scripts designed for the 
play with voice-chorus, one mono-drama for 
young woman, five varied dramatic scripts, one established group of radio 
farce, one burlesque of “horse operas” and one 
four-part dramatic tragedy. For titles and de- players, whether in high 
scription of plays write publisher requesting radio 
circular. ' school, college or community. 


PRICE $7.50 


Publication date for both of the above radio scriptbooks is January 1, 1951 


J. Weston Walch, Publisher 


Box 66 4 Portland, Maine 
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7 As the Gditor Sees It fied 


Joseph M. Murphy, the editor of School 
Press Review, reports receipt of a letter 
that reads in part thus: “Our school sched- 
ule is so set up that extra-curricular activ- 
ities are virtually impossible. There is no 
home room period, no auditorium period, 
and no club period. Each teacher has a 
minimum of five classes daily, and each 
class averages thirty-five pupils.” Is such 
a school teaching Democracy without de- 
mocracy-laboratory exercises of any kind, 
or is it teaching Democracy at all? 





When we see a school that, judging 
from its boastful demonstrations, seems to 
feel sorry for all the rest of the world, we 
wonder if its school spirit has gone too 
far. Then again, school spirit is akin to 
patriotism, a quality never too prominent 
in the American public, of which students 
are becoming a part. 





Are you sure that your student council 
is not “government by cronies’? What 
does the obscure student say? More im- 
portant yet, what does he think and how 
does he feel? Politics that becomes organ- 
ized selfishness eats on the body politic 
from the inside. When it appears in 
school, it will serve as an example of what 
may be expected of it in the democracy 
for which our boys and girls are being 
trained. 


The justifiable objective of debate in 
real life is not to “let the best man win,” 
but to “let truth prevail.” Debating as a 
device for stimulating clear thinking and 
forceful expression must not supercede in 
importance a more basic value—an “atti- 
tude of eager indifference’—a desire to 
learn the truth. 





“There you are—readin’ and readin’.”’ 
Ain’t you got no ideas of your own?” So 
goes the story of the illiterate father’s 
reprimand to his literate son—an idea for 
the school that does not avail itself of 
helpful publications. 





With the approach of a new semester 
comes the time for talk of new clubs and 
the evaluation of old ones. It is a time for 
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sober thought and serious discussion. 

Neither the weight nor the momentum | 
of tradition should determine the club pro- | 
gram. 





Whose school it is—the teachers’ or the | 
students’? That is the most important | 
question to be answered to the satisfaction | 
of a guest, and it is answered in a thou- 
sand ways. Whether the common assump- 
tion is that this is “our school” or “the | 
faculty’s school” is revealed by the ap- | 
pearance of the building, the bearing of | 
students, the content of the bulletin board, | 
the prominence of student leaders, and the | 
cordiality displayed within the whole per- 
sonnel of the school. School spirit has a 
quiet way of showing up everywhere. | 





Telling is not necessarily teaching—a | 
thought for assembly speakers. If it were, 
our best citizens would be those who have | 
been most-told what is best to be done. 
The test of a good speech lies not in what | 
was said, but upon what effect it had on | 
the hearers. The effect of many assembly | 
speeches would have been better, had they 
not been made at all. 





Now comes a manufacturer who an- | 
nounces an ammoniated bubble gum which, 
with or without popping, is designed to 
discourage decay-causing germs. Ho,hum. 


One large school has added a credit- 
bringing “personality and charm school” 
to the in-service training provided for its 
teachers. According to the newspaper, 
the enrollment was “quite heavy.” 


Many of the yearbooks published the 
last two years by smaller schools are 
downright atrocious, mostly because too 
much attention was paid to the outsides 
and too little to the insides. Attempting to 
make a small-school book look impressive, 
or to rival in size the publication of a 
large school, by the use of very thick, 


built up, waffle-like covers only shows the | 
incompetency of the staff responsible. | 





We wish you a Happy New Year-—a 
‘ear that will be a pleasure to remember! 
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OST significant as an instrument 

for Student participation in the 

affairs of the school is the student 
council. This body endeavors to inculcate 
training in representative government 
based on the principle that government 
and school regulation of conduct derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. There has never been a time in 
American Education when the student 
needs to know about the functions of the 
school more than to-day. The only way for 
him to learn about school functions is to 
participate in them. 


When present-day student are given 
responsibilities, they will not shirk them. 
Of this I am certain, since for many years 
I have worked with student councils. They 
are to be trusted. 


In a great number of schools, the admin- 
istrative policies are such that the num- 
ber of students able to participate in coun- 
cil work are limited. Where it is possible, 
and it is possible in most instances, the 
policies of such schools should be changed 
and made democratic enough for all stu- 
dents desirous of participating in school 
activities to do so. The life and democra- 
tic growth of any school depends upon the 
full participation of its student body in all 
activities of the school. The future growth 
of democracy and our way of life depend 
upon the students’ interest in government 
and its many functions . . . now, not to- 
morrow. 

Student council work is not very effe- 
tive in some of our schools. This is due 
to the fact that the administration con- 
trols the councils. The high school in many 
respects has become a well ordered total- 
itarian state. The administration dares 
not let the student be co-workers with it 
for various reasons. Good citizenship can 
not be developed nor can a wholesome at- 
titude be developed in a school in which all 
thinking and all planning come from the 
principal’s office. Principals who control 
every action of their councils should re- 
member that preparation for life’s future 
adjustments call for practice in present 
adjustments. 

The manner in which the student coun- 
cil may best teach effective citizenship is 
one of the great problems facing the 
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| Student Councils Teach Good Citizenship 


J. W. AGEE 
Del Mar College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


schools of today. At the National Associa- 
in America, together with their sponsors, 
joined in this discussions. After two very 
good discussion periods, it was agreed that 
there are many ways that effective citizen- 
tion of Student Councils held in Denver 
last June, this problem was thoroughly 
discussed. Some of the best young minds 
ship may be taught. The following is a 
synopsis of what was said in these two 
oTOups. 

1. Fundamentals of a student council: 

A. It teaches students about the work- 
ings of a government through participa- 
tion in it. 

B. The student council is a group of 
students, with a sponsor, working to- 
gether for the betterment of the school. 

C. An important part of the basic phi- 
losophy of the student ccuncil is promot- 
ing and practicing good citizenship. 

D. The sponsor should be a mature, 
responsible, experienced, and interested 
teacher able to work with students; not 
over them. He should act as a consultant 
and guide for the council and interpret its 
work to the faculty. The group recom- 
mended that consideration be given to the 
following as regards the sponsor: 

(1) He should have a limited teaching 
schedule in order to give time to 
work effectively with the council. 

(2) The council should have some voice 
in the selection of a sponsor. 

2. School and community relationships: 

A. Students should co-operate and 
work with outside organizations. 

B. Students should serve on commit- 
tees with adults to consider young peo- 
ple’s problems. 

C. Business men should co-operate with 
school clubs and activities. 

D. Local events should be published in 
school paper, and school events should be 
published in the local paper. 

E. Clean-Up-Paint-Up Week — Stres- 
sing Care of School Grounds—Welfare 
drives such as T. B., Red Cross, March 
of Dimes, etc., should be participated in. 


F. School cleanups are a good way of 
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getting the students to co-operate and to 
make the school grounds look presentable. 

G. Pep clubs are a good way of in- 
creasing school spirit. Rallies are very 
helpful, but the purpose can be defeated if 
too many are given. School spirit should 
extend into the community also. Families 
and business men appreciate the school’s 
thoughtfulness. A free ticket once in a 
while will please them and, they will be 
more interested in other activities. 

H. Pleasure trips for the entire stu- 
dent body have proved profitable, both to 
small schools and large ones as well. One 
school with an attendance of over two 
thousand took a boat trip down the Dela- 
ware River. 

I. Career Days are being sponsored by 
the student councils throughout the na- 
tion. Business men talk to the students 
about their jobs. 

J. The student council should work 
with the parent-Teacher Association to 
have a “mock school” for the parents 
sometime during the year so that they 
may be better acquainted with the teach- 
ers and the students’ work. 

K. Students should be given informa- 
tion on the community and the agencies 
supporting it. 

L. A Code of Ethics, which could also 
_— and help the community, is desir- 
able. 

M. Junior Red Cross activities should 
include: IB sl 
(1) Overseas boxes to soldiers. 

(2) Fill stocking at Christmas time. 

(8) Christmas caroling at hospitals, 
etc. 

(4) Exchanging of albums 
other countries. 

N. Parents should serve on committees, 
attend more functions and assemblies. 
3. What we mean by “effective citizen- 
ship”: 

A. A person’s ability to practice citi- 
zenship and also to pass it on to others. 

(1) Voluntary obedience to laws. 

(2) Participation in making rules 
and regulations and in obeying 
them. P 

B_ Qualities of good citizenship stressed 
should include co-operation, working to 
the best of one’s ability, cleanliness, loy- 
altv, and honesty 

C Orientation program on students ac- 
tivities should be conducted by the council 
for all new students entering school. 


with 
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4 Co-operation Incentives: 

A. Panel discussions of students and 
faculty should be held. 

B. Student councils should set up stand- 
ards as to asembly conduct. 

C. Rewards should be given to those 
students who do something outstanding 
for the school, Citizen of the Week and 
Citizen of the Year. 

D. Full co-operation between faculty 
and student council must be maintained. 
The faculty and students should know the 
work of the student council in order to co- 
operate fully. 

E. Printed handbooks should be given 
to new students concerning the principles, 
rules, and regulations of the schools. 

F. In many schools there is a wide gap 
between the students and teachers. Some 
ways of solving this problem follow: 

(1) Teacher talent show. 

(2) Student and faculty basketball 

game. 

(3) Christmas party by faculty. 

(4) Faculty tea. 

G. All faculty members should under- 
stand the functions and work of the stu- 
dent council and be kept informed of its 
activities by means of: 

(1) Student council bulletins. 

(2) Student council speakers at faculty 

meetings. 

(3) Invitation to visit council meetings 
to see the council at work. 

A. How the student council can secure 

faculty and student support: 

(1) The council can get the faculty in- 
terested by inviting teachers to sit 
in on its meetings or by having the 
council minutes read at the faculty 
meetings. 

(2) To have student support, the repre- 
sentatives should explain exactly 
how the council works. 

(3) The council should encourage par- 
ticipation in all school activities. 

(4) The council should publicize all of 
its activities. 

(5) Both the faculty and the student 
body will have a greater interest 
in the student council and their 
work if they feel that they are a 
part of it. 

5. Individual participation: 

A. More and more clubs and activities 
should be provided for by the council so 
that more students can have a part in the 
school. 
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B. Chairmen of committees may be 
members of the student council, but all 
other members should be students outside 
the council. 

C. Students should be given the oppor- 
tunity to join roundtable discussions with 
civic groups to discuss community respon- 
sibilities and activities. 

D. Each student must feel that the stu- 
dent council is his. Students from the 
school at large should be represented on 
each committee of the student council. 

E. The student council should have full 
responsibility in determining the scope of 
activities of student clubs and in matters 
affecting students only, e.g., cheerleaders, 
student elections, etc. 

6. Election procedures: 

A. Democratic ways of electing officers 
should be adopted. 

B. Offices should be evenly distributed 
among many students. 

C. Election of student council officers 
and representatives should afford experi- 
ences that will carry over into election ex- 
periences found in adult life. 


D. Nomination by petition offers one 
of the most democratic methods for elec- 
ting student council officers. Any member 
of the group may, upon being properly 
petitioned, become a candidate for an of- 
fice. The method corresponds to a great 
extent to the experience with a procedure 
very common in adult elections. Since it 
requires a required number of signers, 
there is no likelihood of too many candi- 
dates. 

E. Candidates should put on a cam- 
paign by giving speeches, putting on skits, 
and hanging posters in and around the 
school. This will arouse the interest of the 
students in the election and in the student 
council activities. 

F. Campaign speeches reveal the ability 
of the candidates. In general, speaking 
ability is required of the presiding officers 
to win support for his program and to 
handle meetings satisfactorily. 

G. The election campaign serves the 
same purposes as the corresponding polit- 
ical campaigns in adult life. It makes a 
real event in the life of the school. It pro- 
vides for enjoyment and fun. It is tradi- 
tionally established. The nonpartisan 
method allows the election to be centered 
only in the position to be filled and the 
candidates’ qualifications. The school, not 
the party, ranks first in importance. Petty 
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politics are less likely to develop. 
7. Rights, obligations, and _ responsi- 
bilities : 

A. The students should have certain 
rights, such as that of electing their own 
officers. 

B. Students should relieve teachers of 
extra duties and take on responsibilities 
in self-discipline. 

C. An assembly committee including 
students should plan assemblies. 

D. Students should be responsible for 
cleanliness of the lunchroom and for col- 
lecting money for the food, etc. 

E. More students should be given a 
feeling of responsibility. 

F. Usher committee should be made 
up of athletes to help keep assemblies quite 
and orderly. 

G. Student court may be used in some 
schools. 

8. How the student council may obtain 
student interest in citizenship: 

A. Offices should be rotated to give 
more students work on committees. 

B. Citizen leaders should be developed 
through social activities and recreational 
clubs. 

C. Publicity should be arranged for. 

(1) Advertising its activities among 

the students 

(2) Town paper, school paper, ete. 

(3) Bulletin boards 

(4) Assemblies 

(5) Student council representative tak- 
ing different members of his home 
room as guests to student council 
meetings 
(6) Student council calendar of events 

to publicize activities 

D. Thecouncil should assist PTA, class- 
room teachers, and American Legion in 
sponsoring American Education Week. 


E. Interest should be created through: 


(1) Discussion 
(2) The praising of worthy activities 
(3) Giving important jobs to popular 


but capable persons 
) Making home-room presidents feel 
like important people 


— 


( 


(5) Self-rating sheets 

(6) More student forums, etc. 

(7) Assemblies 

(8) Bulletin Boards 

(9) Good advertising 

(10) Co-operation with recreational 
centers 

(11) Spreading influence 
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(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


Leaders of groups in assemblies 
Pride in school 
Showing that policies are for the 
school as a whole 
Filling out interest sheets for the 
student council files 

F. Training for citizenship will be ef- 
fective only to the extent that students 
participate in it. Therefore, council pro- 
jects and activities should generally be 
those which involve large number of stu- 
dents. 

G. Citizenship 
should include: 

(1) Training programs 

(2) Handbooks for each new student 


(15) 


promotion measures 


Courtesy week 
Competition week 
Home-room discussions 
Class debates 
Citizenship week 
(a) Programs 
(b) Mimeographed sheets of school 
rules, etc. 

Brief course at beginning of school 
year for club, class, and student 
body officers on rules of conducting 
meetings 

Ag one might expect, the conclusions of 
competent student leaders are thoroughly 
in harmony with those of education. Pro- 
perly directed students can be trusted. 


(8) 


Evolution of Phil Thomas 


WY HEN I began my administration 
as superintendent of schools at Owego, 
New York, I learned there was one boy 
whose name was in every mouth. He was 
the worst disciplinary problem in school. 
His name was Phil Thomas. Phil was a 
huge, rough-looking boy who lived in the 
“Flats District” across the railroad tracks. 
He was the unchallenged leader of the so- 
called “Flats Gang.” The reputation of 
this band for deviltry both inside and out- 
side the school was well known to all 
Owego residents. This group, innocent or 
guilty, was accredited with nearly all mis- 
chief in the entire Owego community. 
However, Phil Thomas, with all his adoles- 
cent mischief belonged to a respectable 
family. His parents were hard-working 
and God-fearing. 

In the early days of school, rumors came 
to me concerning the unsatisfactory con- 
duct of Phil Thomas and his Flats Gang 
side-kick, John Kushner. John was thor- 
oughly imbued with the philosophy of the 
Flats Order, but was a follow-the-leader 
type of personality. During the first three 
weeks, routine details of opening school 
usurped my attention so that little atten- 
tion was given to Phil Thomas and his 
activities. During the third week, hpw- 
ever, I made a professional visit to his 
class in business arithmetic in which ques- 
tionable conduct had been reported. Class 
instruction was in process. Phil was tak- 
ing no part. His intellectual detachment 
from the activities of the class was com- 
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plete. He had also been physically isolated 
to a seat in the remote rear of the room. 
On his desk were no books, papers or class 
materials. He had “slid” down in his seat 
until his shoulders were tangent to the 
vertical lower back of his seat—a position 
familiar but repugnant to all school teach- 
ers. His facial expression resembled that 
of an escaped convict. For fifteen or 
twenty minutes I visited the class. Then 
I walked over to his seat. I inquired if he 
was taking any part in the class work. He 
said, “No.” At any moment I thought he 
might arise and attempt to floor me. With 
the above conversation, my first interview 
with Phil Thomas was ended, and I left 
the class room. I knew then that I was 
interested in Phil Thomas. I was inspired 
to act at once but remembered that Euri- 
pides counseled “second thoughts are ever 
wiser.” 

Two days later two teachers reported 
to the office disciplinary difficulties with 
Phil Thomas and John Kushner. The time 
had come for action on my part. Further 
delay was impossible. The two boys were 
requested to report to the office at the 
close of the school day. When they en- 
tered I greeted them pleasantly. I told 
them I would like to talk to them for a 
little while, and I wondered if they would 
cgme to my home at eight o’clock that 
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evening. They said they would be glad to 
do so. I thanked and excused them. 

Promptly at eight o’clock Phil Thomas 
and John Kushner arrived. We sat down 
in the living room. For the next hour and 
a half we talked about irrelevant things— 
school news, football prospects, the Owego 
community. After this cordial conversa- 
tion, I said: 

“One reason I asked you follows to come 
up tonight is this. I thought we could 
talk over some problems. Word has come 
to me from two or three sources that 
you boys want to be obstreperous, that 
you do not want to come along, that you 
want to cause trovble. I would like to 
know what you want to do about it. I 
would like very much to have you come 
along. We are going to have, I think, a 
good school and I am sure that the 
Owego Free Academy boys and girls 
want to make it so. But if you two boys 
do not want to come along, I would like 
to know it. If you really mean to throw 
a monkey-wrench into the situation, I 
shall have to acal with you accordingly. 
I will not permit you two boys to mess 
things up in any such manner. I would 
like to know what you mean to do in 
order to plan my own actions. My course 
will depend entirely upon yours. I would 
suggest that you .vt give me your an- 
swer tonight, but that you think the 
whole problem over carefully. You may 
come to my office next Thursday after- 
noon and let me know your decision.” 


The boys agreed to do so. Their course 
was peace or war. They expressed an 
eagerness to give me their answer immed- 
iately, but I advised that they wait. 


At this monment Mrs. Clem appeared 
with refreshments. The boys were intro- 
duced to her. She served the refreshments 
and joined the party. Later she cleared 
away the dishes and retired to the dish- 
washing in the kitchen. The boys remained 
about fifteen more minutes and indicated 
it was time for them to leave. As they 
arose to go, Phil said, “We would like to 
say good-night to Mrs. Clem.” I said, 
“Wait just a moment. I will call her.” 
Mrs. Clem reappeared. They told her 
good-night, thanked her for the refresh- 
ments, and withdrew. In the next three 
years, Mrs. Clem and I saw much of Phil 
Thomas. But we never forgot the moment 
when he said, “We would like to say good- 
night to Mrs. Clem.” We have always 
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looked upon this moment as the most im- 


portant one in his evolution. Why had 


this rough maladjusted lad, this leader of 
the Flats Gang, made the request? Was it 
his home training? Was it the recreated 
voice of some remote ancestor? Was the 
voice possible that of the true Phil Thomas 
himself? Long after the boys had departed 
Mrs. Clem and I pondered these problems. 
We decided that Phil Thomas had some- 
thing in him that was worth while. On 
this point we did not ever have reason to 
change our minds. 

In this fireside conference Phil Thomas 
had been treated as a person, as an indivi- 
dual. He was not just a thing, a block of 
wood, or a bit of clay. He was not handled 
as a rebel outlaw, a castaway, or an object 
of contempt. It is my judgment that the 
experience made a profound impression 
upon him. Phil Thomas was never just 
the same after that night. On Thursday 
the two boys came into the office and ex- 
pressed their desire to cooperate. 

In the evolution of Phil Thomas there 
were many minor milestones. Space will 
not permit a consideration of or even ref- 
erence to many of them. It is hoped that 
a few symbols will reflect the major out- 
lines in the evolution of this interesting 
and unusual boy. I decided to take Phil 
Thomas personally under my wing, and 
to spare no energies in an attempt to guide 
him. Not all the course was smooth. There 
were bright days and dark ones. There 
were forward lunges and cascading re- 
verses. By and large the course was det- 
initely forward and upward. 

In the weeks following the fireside ren- 
devous, it was clearly recognized that the 
evolution of Phil Thomas had only begun, 
that Phil could not be left alone. The 
outer-bastions of an anti-social adolescent 
personality had been won, but at this stage 
he could not stand alone or press forward 
alone. A special effort was made to pro- 
vide for his induction into some of the 
school’s extra-curricular activities. It was 
my particular mission to assign him some 
routine tasks involving elements of re- 
sponsibility. As a personality confused and 
as yet unintegrated, he performed them 
remarkably well. Through such services 
he achieved a sense of belonging, a recog- 
nition that he was part of the school as an 
insitution. 

There was a memorable Monday in 
which Phil Thomas received the greatest 
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shock of his school career. I called him 
into the office and said to him, “Phil, do 
you know I would like for you to preside 
in assembly this coming Thursday?” In 
our administration of student activities, it 
was common practice for a student to pre- 
side in assembly. In the early part of the 
year, the honor was passed around. A 
number of students had already presided. 
But my request was too much for him. He 
declared that he could not do it, that he 
would never think of doing such a thing. 
At the end of these declarations and ejac- 
ulations, I told him that I was sure he 
could do it. I expressed a readiness to 
coach him in the office on his specific 
functions as chairman of the assembly 
program. He insisted that such a respons- 
ibility would be impossible for him, but 
at last said, “If you think I can do it and 
will work with me, I will be glad to do it.” 
I shook his hand and complimented him 
on his decision. I told him I had complete 
confidence he would do a good job. 


Never was I more honest with myself 
than when I told Phil that I was sure he 
would do a good job. Phil Thomas in phys- 
ical appearance was an outstanding per- 
sonality. He had qualities of leadership 
as attested by his selection as generalis- 
simo of the Flats Gang. He had a love of 
the dramatic, the spectacular. Every fibre 
of his soul craved attention. He had a deep 
and powerful voice with rich resonance. 
Before the meeting every detail of his 
responsibilities as chairman had been re- 
hearsed in the office. For Phil Thomas, 
the assembly chairmanship provided the 
one big moment. At noon of the eventful 
day, Phil held a brief but significant con- 
versation with his admirable and beloved 
homeroom teacher, Miss Marian Skeels. 
Miss Skeels was always interested in Phil 
and contributed helpfully to his evolution. 
At the noon dismissal, Phil modestly asked 
Miss Skeels, ‘‘Do you think, Miss Skeels, 
I should change my clothes for the as- 
sembly program this afternoon? I am go- 
ing to preside.” Miss Skeels said. “Yes, I 
think you should wear that good-looking 
blue suit of yours. I understand that some 
visitors will be present. So you will want 
to look your best.” Phil replied, “If vou 
think I should, I shall certainly do it.” 

The occasion of Phil Thomas’s assembly 
will remain forever fresh in my memory. 
The pupils themselves did not know that 
he was going to preside. It was our custom 
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for the program participants to line up 


outside the auditorum stage door, and to | 


walk on the stage. The chairman was ac- 


customed to lead the line. On this unfor- | 
gettable Thursday, it was Phil Thomas. | 


When the students of the Owego Free 
Academy realized that Phil was to preside, 
they not trust their eyes. To them it was 
incomprehensible that Phil Thomas should 





ever be chosen to preside in the assembly | 
of the Owego Free Academy. Some of | 


the students had learned in Sunday school | 


that the “last shall be first”? but never ex- 
pected it to be exemplified in the case of 
Phil Thomas. A titter swept over the en- 
tire auditorium. But it was only for a 
moment. A new Phil Thomas was speak- 
ing. The old blusterer had abdicated. 

As Phil stepped to the front of the stage 
and made his opening announcement, all 
sensed his personal power and confidence 
in his own ability. His powerful voice 
carried to the remote corners of the as- 
sembly hall. From the moment of the 


early titter, he was in complete charge of | 


the situation. One number after another 


was presented with perfect dispatch. | 


Every student recognized that here was a 
new leader. Not since Bryan’s “Cross of 
Gold” speech had such great histrionic 


ability emerged from oblivion. After this | 


historic assembly Phil Thomas was never 
the same. For one period he had been the 


leader of all the students in the Owego | 


Free Academy. He knew and they knew 
that he had done a good job. He could 
never be again as he was yesterday. He 
could never go back. He was like Paul 
after he had been struck down on the 
Damascus Road. In the field of education 
as in the field of religion, pupils and teach- 
ers may at times obtain “salvation.” 
When Phil Thomas presided at the 
memorable assembly he was a junior. Dur- 
ing his junior year he participated in and 
was a leader in numerous activities. When 
the Junior Prom was planned, the most 


important social event of the year, Phil | 


was chosen general chairman of the affair. 
The same native qualities which fitted him 
for leadership for the Flats Gang, now 
equipped him for constructive leadership 
on social rather than anti-social problems. 

The outstanding recognition which came 


to Phil in the course of his evolution oc- | 


curred at the beginning of his senior year. | 
Owego, New York, is a community of con- | 
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Educating the Career Girl 


N September, 1950, a new, two-year 

program was launched at Rider Col- 

lege. The “Social Secretarial Program” 
as it is known is more than just another 
accelerated course for prospective women 
secretaries. Aiming to do away with the 
traditional, academic classroom approach 
to education, the whole program not only 
stresses the extra-curricular but actually 
makes the word “co-curricular” a living 
reality. And the description of this special 
course as it appears in the college cata- 
logue accurately records objectives that 
are fulfilled. 

The Social Secretarial program aims 
to prepare the modern young woman 
for her multiple roles in society—those 
of career girl, wife, mother, and an en- 
lightened and participating citizen of 
her community. A thorough, intensive 
preparation for her duties and respons- 
ibilities as a secretary in some well- 
established business or industry is 
coupled with a well-rounded general ed- 
ucation which will help her to develop 
into a well-adjusted and self-support- 
ing human being. 

Mastery of the skills of shorthand 
and typewriting, the technique of man- 
aging office affairs efficiently, train- 
ing in voice and diction, development of 
personal attractiveness, a sound back- 
ground in sociology and psychology, 
and a study of modern cultural trends 
are blended into a well-integrated cur- 
riculum that makes the Rider Social 
Secretarial program unique among col- 
lege offerings. 

Recognizing the significance and the 
merits of this educational endeavor, the 
State of New Jersey has given Rider Col- 
lege the right and the privilege of grant- 
ing to each young woman who completes 
these two years at the College, an Associ- 
ate Arts Degree. But in order to accomp- 
lish the objectives so carefully listed in 
the many brochures announcing “The So- 
cial Secretarial Program,” the adminis- 
trators and faculty had to do more than 
arrange and rearrange individual courses 
of study to be taken in designated se- 
quence for six semesters. (Rider College 
operates on the quarter system). The 
young women go through a special screen- 
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ing process and numerous well-planned 
and well-executed assemblies and activ- 
ities for which they do not receive formal 
college crdit. This, of course, is in addi- 
tion to required participation in some 
phase of one of the finest extra-curricular 
programs for women in the college world. 
Our own Dean of Women, Mrs. Edith 
Wright, is responsibale for this set-up, 
— is an educational milestone in it- 
self. 

When young women apply for admis- 
sion into the Social Secretarial program, 
their secondary school records (academic, 
personal, and social) are checked by the 
college authorities with sincere interest 
and in considerable detail. After their 
acceptance and upon admission into the 
course, the girls are individually assigned 
to advisors for counseling. The counselors 
are fully qualified volunteers respresent- 
ing all the departments of the college. The 
Co-ordinator or Director of the program 
holds regular meetings with the girls—in 
groups and individually. The major pur- 
pose of these sessions is to collect and in- 
terpret as much data about the girls as 
possible in order to help them maximize 
their assets and minimize or overcome 
their shortcomings. These shortcomings 
may consist of anything from a serious 
personality problem to an oily skin condi- 
tion. Full length photographs, voice re- 
cordings and the results of personality 
tests and social data sheets reinforce many 
oral and written statements of fact. 


On the academic side of the picture, 
those new offerings that are perhaps the 
most noteworthy, being offered for the 
first time at Rider College or at any col- 
lege in the United States in 1950-1951 are 
“The Attractive Woman” and “Modern 
Culture”. The former received quite a bit 
of publicity from coast to coast in news- 
papers and magazines. The Sunday New 
York News came out with a pictorial re- 
view of this most unique course, and the 
New York World Telegram captioned its 
feature article on “The Attractive Wom- 
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an” with “Take a Letter, but First Take 
a Look.” All the other news reports and 
feature stories about “The Attractive 
Woman” pointed up the significance of a 
study such as this which, being an ex- 
perience rather than a course, attempts 
to demonstrate to every girl that she is 
attractive, that she does have charm, 
poise, and personality that can help her 
to make the most of her vocational and 
social potentialities. Hair styling, proper 
use of cosmetics, clothing selection, figure 
control, on the job and social behavior- 
isms, and development of that “whole per- 
sonality” are topics of interest to every 
modern, up-to-date young lady. A practi- 
cal rather than a theoretical approach is 
emphasized with demonstrations, noted 
guest lecturers, films, field trips and in- 
dividual consultations. 

The girls take this course in their third 
semester and receive two semester hours 
credit for it. It meets twice a week for 
two hour sessions, as does “Modern Cul- 
ture’”’ which they are required to take in 
their fifth term. 


This course aims to give the student 
an overview of the latest trends in art, 
music, literature, and the drama. Out- 
standing works in the above-mentioned 
fields which are deemed worthy of con- 
sideration by leading critics, the in- 
structor, and the students enrolled, 
comprise the contents of the course. 
Lectures, discussions, guest speakers, 
field trips, and visual aids are the 
methods of presentation. 

There are no electives in this two-year 
program and the only substitution which 
may be made is any two-semester-hour 
academic subject for “Marriage and the 
Family” which is offered in the last 
twelve weeks of the program. 


In the first semester, the girls study 
psychology, Survey of American Business, 
English Composition I, Shorthand Theory 
I, and Typewriting I. 

In their second term, Social Groupings, 
an introductory sociology course, Voice 
and Diction, English Composition II, 
Shorthand Theory II and Typewriting II 
constitute the academic diet. Py 

The third term is the semester in which 
the young women complete their intro- 
ductory sociology, experience “The Attrac- 
tive Woman,” and take English Composi- 
tion III, Shorthand Dictation I and Type- 
writing ITI. 
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In the fourth term, Social Relation- 
ships, Business Communications, Contem- 
porary Literature, Shorthand Dictation 
II, Typewriting IV, and Secretarial Ac- 
counting make for a full schedule, but 
fifth term is similarly taken up with 
stimulating and fruitful offerings —a 
a course in Human Relations, the Modern 
Culture course, Economic Principles, 
Shorthand Speed I, Typewriting V, and 
Office Management and Organization. 


In the last or sixth semester of the Soci- 
al Secretarial Program, three courses 
(Secretarial Duties, Office Practice, and 
Marriage and the Family) help keep the 
girls mentally alert, and add the finishing 
touches to a well-rounded curriculum. 

Since marriage has been termed the 

“Great American Adventure,” this 
course attempts to acquaint the student 
with some of the basic facts about dat- 
ing, courtship, marriage, and the fami- 
ly which are of use to both sexes in 
every society. A practical, problem ap- 
proach is stressed; and all sides of 
every controversial issue are aired by 
guest speakers, films, and round-table 
discussions. 


The social side of the picture is indeed 
an inviting and advancing one. Nationally 
and internationally known speakers visit 
the college to discuss important personal 
problems with the girls. Films, slides, 
filmstrips, and recordings are seen and 
heard in a specially equipped Laboratory 
of Human Relations. Field trips to the 
business and fashion world, round table 
discussions and individual consultations 
also supplement the regular academic 
fare. At the first special assembly of the 
year and by way of inaugurating the 
Social Secretarial Program, Madame Mala 
Rubinstein, Director of the Helena Rubin- 
stein Salon in New York, spoke to the 
girls on the topic “Your Personal Ap- 
pearance,” demonstrating the possibility 
and desirability of good and attractive 
grooming for all women, especially the 
prospective career girl. And, of course, 
the various sororities, clubs, college news- 
papers, magazines, and annual, women’s 
athletics, and all of the dances, teas, and 
parties which are supported “all-out” by 
Rider students promote a_ well-rounded, 
well-integrated activity program. 

Good fellowship is characteristic of 
life at Rider College. Whether in the 
slassrooms or on the athletic fields, in 
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the dormitories or in the fraternity and 

sorority houses, students and faculty 

members may be found working to- 
gether—helpfully and sympathetically. 

At Rider, inspiration takes the place of 

dull routine. 

We hear much conflicting advice from 
many quarters offering various panaceas 
for the ills of women’s education. What 
we need in women’s and men’s education 
—what we need in our forma! education, 
in other words—is more informality, a 


greater sense of realism and a prepara- 
tion for the here and now. Life in the last 
half of the twentieth century is not an 
easy, nor a simplified existence, and we 
need some guiding principles to give our 
lives direction and meaning. We can re- 
main organized, well-integrated individu- 
als even in a disorganized, chaotic society, 
if we have that self-control and social con- 
trol which our schools, our homes, our 
churches, and our communities must fos- 
ter. 


Carnivals Are Profitable Fun 


QO F course, your big problem as a 
sponsor is raising money—painlessly to 
your patrons, if possible. If you can make 
this money-raising a splendid learning ex- 
perience for your group and if it will pop- 
ularize your activity and build its morale; 
if it will furnish an opportunity for your 
whole school—teachers and all—to work 
concertedly, your project borders on the 
ideal. 

For years the Speech Club at Du Quoin 
Township High School promoted a fall 
carnival. In a city of 7500 and with a stu- 
dent body of 400, nearly $2000 was 
cleared each year, and the sum could easily 
have been twice that; but the Speech Club 
policy always was “keep the prices down 
so that young and old can enjoy the carni- 
val and so that everyone can afford to 
take in most of it.” 

And the public responded, for the build- 
ing was always jammed with kindergart- 
ners, gradeschoolers, high school and col- 
lege students, parents, patrons, and old- 
sters—anyone who likes the sheer excite- 
ment of a carnival. The concessions and 
activities were planned so that anyone of 
any age could entertain himself for an 
evening. 

Make no mistake, the planning and co- 
ordinating are tremendous. How few op- 
portunities there are for all the teaching 
staff, nearly all the students, and many 
of the townsfolk to work together at pro- 
ducing good, clean fun! 

We found that two schedules for our car- 
nival were most successful: opening Fri- 
day about four P.M. and running through 
that evening and again on Saturday night, 
or using two consecutive night from six 
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P.M. on. Thursday night, a huge parade 
through the business district, with prizes 
for floats, costumes, etc., touched off the 
enthusiasm which had already been kin- 
dled by the carnival queen and king con- 
tests (at a penny per hundred votes), 
which were run on an elimination basis. 
When the show onened, all employees 
wore carnival dress. The gym floor looked 
like a carnival midway, with sheeted 
booths and open concession booths, cash- 
iers’ stands, refreshment booths—some 
selling home made candy, others sand- 
wiches and drinks, others home-made 
cakes, candied apples, pop corn, etc., still 
others housing shooting galleries, paper 
hats and noisemakers, games of skill, the 
post-office, beauty parlor, wishing well, 
carnival canes, charms, the fish pond, the 
lung tester, fingerprinting, corsages, 
charms, popularity booth, etc. The closed 
booths housed Mexican Villages or Eskimo 
or Indian or Spanish or Chinese or French 
Villages, Palm-Reading, Handwriting 
Analysis, Freak Shows, Crazy House, 
Photography, etc. The band room was a 
night club with its own floor show and 
cuisine to be found nowhere else in the 
carnival. The Villages served food pecul- 
iar to the nationality, housed exhibits and 
entertainment native to the country that 
it represented. The large class rooms 
housed a Wild West show, a Minstrel, a 
Drama, a Gay Nineties Revue, the Horror 
Show, Silhouette Show, Fashion Show, 
Magic Show, Marionettes, Hillbillies, Am- 
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Can-Can Chorus from the “Gay Nineties Review” 


ateur Contest, Hall of Science, Audi- 
torium, Harlem, Baby Contest, Fashions 
of Other Years, Movie, Musical Novelties, 
etc. Virtually every room in the school 
was used. Even the alley was sometimes 
used for a bell ringing stand. 

No games of chance with money prizes 
and no lotteries (even selling chances on 
cakes) etc., were ever allowed. The carni- 
val was clean fun so that even the most 
critical could not find fault. No fakes were 
used (such as advertising a boxing match 
in a booth and showing a paying customer 
a box and a match) ; that type of exhibit 
brings no income beyond the first few 
customers. The success of a carnival de- 
pended on value received. 

At ten P.M. Friday, the sideshows were 
closed, and an hour’s musical revue was 
held in the auditorium, usually a quarter 
(tax included) being the admission. This 
show carefully rehearsed and included 
superior acts; eight hundred persons jam- 
med the auditorium, and disappointed 
others were turned away. 

On Saturday evening at about 9:30 the 
balloting for King and Queen ended, the 
booths were closed, and the final autli- 
torium program was held. Here a melo- 
drama or minstrel or amateur contest, 
well worked out, was held; prizes for 
floats, etc., were awarded; and an impres- 
sive coronation ceremony was held. 

Meanwhile, a crew of roustabouts in 
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the gym were frantically but quietly tear- 
ing down the “big top” in the gym, so that 
at ten-thirty or eleven o’clock everyone 
could come to a ten or fifteen-cent dance. 

Yes, carnivals are work—but, what fun! 
Ours was a civic success because we tried 
to give the public more than it gave us. 
When we sold an ad for fifty cents or a 
dollar, we put a firm’s name in so many 
places that the advertising was inexpen- 
sive. If a youngster had only a penny and 
wanted to see a ten-cent show, we let him 
in. Side show admissions were one or two 
cents or a nickel, occasionally ten cents; 
main gate admission was five cents (fin- 
ally raised to ten cents for older young- 
sters). 

Twice we donated several hundred dol- 
lars to the Red Cross. Always we gave a 
big party for workers, gifts to the teach- 
ers. Always we financed the extensive 
yearly activities of our forty-man speech 
team, paying travel expenses, member- 
ships, even buying debate books, etc. Of- 
ten permanent teaching materials, such 
as amplifiers, etc., were bought for the 
school. Always our youngsters wrote 
thank-you notes to anyone and everyone 
who had donated or loaned or helped in 
any way; we made the carnival a lesson in 
social and civic relationships. Something 
came back to everyone. Everyone had a 
talent we could use. All of us learned a 
loty and—all of us had fun! 
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Organizing the Science Club 


HE science teacher invariably has to 

sponsor a science club. However, the 

know-how of club sponsorship is gen- 
erally not taught in teacher training insti- 
tutions. The new teacher therefore, is not 
prepared to assume the duties concomit- 
ant with sponsoring a school club. This 
is an attempt to offer some objectives and 
basic purposes and to suggest procedures 
for guiding the activities of the teacher 
and pupils to meet these objectives. 

A science club can be defined as “.... a 
group of students organized to pursue in 
an interesting and orderly manner, under 
proper leadership and guidance, a definite 
program of scientific investigation and 
experimentation.”! Any school activity, 
if it is to function efficiently, must oper- 
ate with enthusiasm and contribute to the 
all-school program, must have a set of 
basic principles which it can and should 
follow. Any school activity organized on 
the spur of the moment and without a 
sound foundation based on a set of guiding 
principles and objectives is doomed to dis- 
mal failure. What then, are some of the 
basic purposes of science clubs? Why do 
they exist? The following list states some 
of their basic purposes: 

1. To offer an endless variety of closed 
meetings, with emphasis on student 
participation in such activities as 
field trips, demonstrations, projects, 
and lectures 

2. To entertain civic organizations by 

special programs as a means of ce- 
menting school and community rela- 
tionships 

To sponsor scientific lectures for the 
school and community 

4. To sponsor benefit programs for the 
purchasing of special equipment 

To affiliate and participate with na- 
tional organizations 

6. To utilize the principles of scientific 
method and psychology in the ad- 
vancement of science club activities” 

In conjunction with basic purposes, a 
club needs a set of particular objectives 
which will guide its activities and for 
which it can strive to attain. Specific ob- 
1.... “How to Organize a Science Club, New York 
American Institute of Science and Engineering 
Clubs, 1941, p. 3. 

2. Astell, Louis A., ‘‘Fostering Science Clubs in the 


High Schools,” Journal of Chemical Education, 
6:496-500, March, 1929. 
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jectives for any school club are a necessity 
if the club igs to be worthwhile to the stu- 
dents. The following objectives may be 
taken as a starting point for a high school 
science club: 


1. The acquisition of supplementary and 

factual information 

Information on modern applications 

of current science 

The development of scientific appre- 

ciations and attitudes 

Experimentation 

Development of projects 

School and community 

through science assemblies 

Sponsorship of school museums 

The correlation of intra- and extra- 

curricular activities 

Field trips 

Stimulation of pupil research 

Training in the use of the inductive 

method 

12. Development of individual student in- 
terests 

13. Provision for social intercourse 

14. Development of student leadership 

15. Learning self-expression 

16. Development of self-reliance 

17. Worthy use of leisure time 

18. Building of character via search for 
truth 

19. Development of good citizenship 

20. Provide for guidance and vocational 
training? 

All of these purposes and objectives 
must be understood and appreciated as 
part of the background of the science club. 
These purposes and objectives should be 
used to influence practice and to set up 
worthy goals of achievement. 

The organization of a club, once the 
principles and purposes have been estab- 
lished, is often the stumbling-block for 
many new teachers. Well organized science 
clubs are the exception, rather than the 
rule. The reasons for this rest in the of- 
ten-present indifference on the part of 
the school administration, the lack of in- 
terest in clubs activities on the part of the 
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sponsor, and the lack of interest in clubs 
on the part of the students. 


One of the first problems of the teacher 
in organizing a science club is to select the 
type of club which will best fit the needs 
of the students. The type of science club 
selected depends upon the interests of the 
students, the experience of the sponsor, 
and the materials available. During the 
first preliminary meeting of the club, a 
group discussion can be carried out in 
order to determine the students interests. 
These discussions may show the need for 
several activities to be carried on simul- 
taneously, or a common group of interests 
which may result in a specialized type of 
science club. Regardless of how interested 
a teacher may be in a specific type of 
science club, the interests of the students 
must be the deciding factor. A teacher 
should never try to force a certain type of 
club on the students. At the same time, 
the experience of the sponsor should be 
kept in mind, and it may be necessary to 
choose a type of club which is of secondary 
interest to the students if the sponsor feels 
that he has not had sufficient experience 
to direct the type of club activities which 
the students would like most. Very often 
some type of compromise is necessary. 
This compromise grows not out of the fact 
that the experience of the sponsor must be 
taken into consideration, but also because 
of the non-availability of certain materi- 
als. Certainly a photography club is not 
a feasible activity if there is no darkroom 
space and the school has no photographic 
equipment. The final choice of the type 
of club, based on the above criteria, should 
be a cooperative decision on the part of 
the students and the sponsor. In most 
cases it can be said that the “general” type 
of science club will meet the needs of 
younger students, whereas the more “spe- 
cific” type of science club is better adapted 
to the needs of older students. 

After the first meeting has been held 
and the type of science club has been de- 
cided upon, the next meeting should be de- 
voted to the selection of a committee to 
decide upon candidates for club officers. 
The officers should reflect the choicés of 
the students, not of the sponsor. The 
sponsor may, and should, suggest qualifi- 
cations for officers, but should avoid sug- 
gesting personalities. After the officers 
3. Astei, L. A. & Odell, C. W., “High School Science 


Clubs,’ University of Iinois Bulletin, Urbana, 
Tll., 1932, 
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have been elected, a committee may be 
appointed to draw up a constitution for 
orderly club operations. In general, it is 
best if the number of officers is kept to 
a minimum and for the constitution to be 
simple, not cumbersome. After the consti- 
tution hag been ratified and the ofticers 
instailed, the club activities may then be- 
gin to function. It should be kept in mind 
that school clubs are local clubs and should 
be organized as much around the available 
community resources as possible. 1n this 
manner science clubs can be very effective 
means of promoting good, harmonious 
school and community relations. Many 
communities, due to their geographical 
location, offer excellent opportunities tor 
the activities of a science club. It is just 
natural for a community which sees a 
science clubs taking field trips to ply- 
wood plants, hospital laboratories, saw- 
mills, power plants, canneries, mills, ex- 
perimentations, chemical plants, and other 
community agencies, to become highly in- 
terested and appreciative of the interest 
the school is taking in the community. 
Better means of good school and commun- 
ity relationships are hard to find. Science 
teachers should take advantage of these 
opportunities. 


The above outline of purposes and ob- 
jectives of science clubs ig by no means 
complete. Each teacher should adjust his 
science club program to the particular 
needs of the students in the community, 
at the same time making maximum use of 
community resources. Every science 
teacher should become well acquainted 
with the various science resources avail- 
able in and near his community in order 
that the students may make the maximum 
use of the world of knowledge and excite- 
ment which lay at their back door. One 
of the most common indictments against 
school personnel ig that they know littie 
or nothing about the educational oppor- 
tunities available through the natural and 
developed resources of the community in 
which they teach. A science teacher, especi- 
ally one who sponsors a science club, can- 
not afford to be guilty of the cardinal sin 
of not knowing the educational opportun- 
ities available to him and his pupils 
through the agency of the community. 

Fame is a vapor, popularity an accident, riches 
take wings. Only one thing endures, and that 


id character. —Horace Greeley 
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Awards Assembly 


IGHT awards assemblies are not 

new, nor are they common. For 

those who have given no thought to 
holding awards assemblies at night, here 
are a few ideas to recommend them and 
a few suggestions for making them suc- 
cessful. 

The awards assembly held at night has 
many virtues not inherent in its school- 
day counterpart. Following are several 
factors which justify and recommend the 
night program. 

Good public relations with the commun- 
ity is one of the important features which 
make a night program more desirable than 
the usual awards assembly during the day. 
The parents of the students receiving 
awards will be present to see their son or 
daughter honored. The sponsor making 
the presentations to his group can do 
much to interpret the school to the parents 
by stating briefly the educational value in 
the activity in which the students have 
engaged. 

A second important factor accrues di- 
rectly to the student. It is a logical exten- 
sion of the principle of public presenta- 
tions of awards. An award means more 
to the recipient if presented with ceremony 
before an audience than it would if simply 
received through the mail. Most of the 
student body will attend the night awards 
program. With the addition of the parents 
to enlarge and dignify the audience, the 
student receiving an award is much more 
impressed because of the occasion on 
which the award was received. As a conse- 
quence, the award holds greater value for 
the student. 

A third consideration, which will appeal 
to conscientious educators, is that a night 
assembly does not interfere with the regu- 
lar school day. It does not take away from 
precious class time, which is short enough 
at best and which suffers from too many 
other unavoidable infringements. 


The presence of parents at the night 
awards program makes desirable the pres- 
entation of awards often made during the 
commencement excercises. These extraor- 
dinary awards can be made with the ap- 
propriate dignity and honor at the night 
awards assembly and may prevent the 
graduation ceremonies from becoming an 
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at Night 
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awards assembly, as ig often the case. 

The night awards program contains all 
the desirable features of the usual school- 
day awards assembly, and in addition it 
has several important factors not to be 
found in the latter. Because of these im- 
portant factors the night program is more 
powerful and therefore requires more care 
in preparation. 

An awards assembly can be dull. It 
also can be interesting. If the community 
has been asked to attend and is present, 
the school is in the arena of public rela- 
tions. Those relations must be good. A 
good awards program can be insured by 
careful planning, with attention given to 
over-all organization and to minute detail. 
Following are some important items to 
be considered. 

The fault to avoid in an awards pro- 
gram is allowing it to become too lengthy. 
The audience will lose interest if the pro- 
gram runs much over an hour. The time 
required to put on an awards program can 
be held to a minimum by eliminating time- 
consuming activities not essential to the 
program: 

Start on time. If the program begins 
eight minutes late, eight minutes of the 
audience’s interest has been consumed. 

Insure quick changes of groups on the 
stage by making sure the sponsors of 
groups receiving awards realize the neces- 
sity of getting their groups on and off the 
stage as quickly as possible. This entails 
the seating of awards recievers in front of 
the auditorium in groups, with their 
sponsors, and an understanding as to the 
route to be followed in getting backstage 
and returning to the auditorium seats so 
there will be a minimum of time-consum- 
ing confusion getting on and off the stage. 
It is assumed there will not be enough 
room backstage for all recipients to re- 
main backstage during the entire program. 

Make presentations brief. Sponsors 
should be requested to say a few words 
about the educational objectives of the 
activity and to give a summary of the ac- 
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complishments of the group. This should 
lead nicely into the presentation of the 
awards to the individuals comprising the 
group. Sponsors should be cautioned not 
to eulogize each awards recipient. It con- 
sumes too much time. Each student re- 
ceiving an award is entitled to the spot- 
light as his name is called and the award 
presented, but this can and should be done 
quickly and without confusion. 

Proper sequence of groups is a second 
feature of a successful awards program. 
It is well to open the program with a large 
group and follow it with a small group. 
If a boys’ organization is on stage, let it 
be followed by a girls’ group. If a large 
group is expected to remain onstage ten 
or fifteen minutes, make it a point to have 
it followed by two or three individual 
presentations, in which recipients come 
and go on the stage in quick succession. 

The school band should be ready to play 
a march, a waltz or some other light num- 
ber in those spots where it can be antici- 
pated that a large organization will re- 
quire two or three noisy minutes to get 
onstage and settled. 

The Master of Ceremonies of the eve- 
ning should be a student, preferably the 
student-body president. He may open the 
program with a brief welcome to the 
adults in the audience, whom he thanks 
for the prestige their presence lends to 
the program. He should introduce each 
sponsor as that teacher comes onstage to 


make presentations. When their part of 
the program is concluded these sponsors | 
should turn the meeting back to the Master | 
of Ceremonies. 

A suggestion for ending the program is 
to have the last group onstage a large one. | 
When the sponsor turns the program back 
to the Master of Ceremonies, the M.C. an- 
nounces to the audience that the program 
has ended, thanks the audience for coming | 
and tells them the band will play while | 
they exit. It is a nice touch to have the | 
band play at the end of the program as the | 
audience leaves, but if the master of cere- 
monies doesn’t tell the audience what to 
expect, the audience may sit through the 
final band number when they are sorely 
in need of standing and moving about. 

The foregoing suggestions for making | 
an awards assembly successful can be sum- | 
med up by the word “showmanship.” Con- 
sideration should be given to timing, ap- 
pearance, sequence, novelty, unity and the 
many other aspects which combine to | 
make a good program. A program of this | 
nature cannot be thrown together in a | 
hurry. It must be carefully planned, with | 
the participants aware of the details and | 
their cooperation assured. 

A night awards assembly has many val- | 
ues not to be found in its school-day count- | 
erpart. A successful awards program is 
not difficult to insure, with proper at- | 
tention to the aforementioned simple ele- 
ments of showmanship. 


Planning the Rebuttal Speech 


ESOLVED: That the American 
— Should Reject the Welfare 
tate. 


If the high school debater will take the 
time to examine our large newspapers to- 
day, he will be impressed by the fact that 
the American people are not now overly 
concerned with the problem of either the 
extension or the rejection of the Welfare 
State. To the unthinking individual this 
might lead to the quick conclusion that 
this plan of social welfare for all of the 
people is dead. It would, however, be a 
serious mistake to jump to this conclusion 
without first taking into consideration 
some of the other factors that go to make 
up the picture of America today. 

While it is true that the American 
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people are now thinking more about the 
probabilities of war and the implications 
of the international situation on their 
lives and their way of living, it is not cor- 
rect to assume that the people have for- 
gotten about their inherent desire to make 
plans for their own future security. What 
is really happening is that the people are 
busily engaged in thinking about those 
things that affect their families more im- 
mediately. In the not-too-far-distant fu- 
ture, the people will again be thinking 
about the proposals for the welfare state. 
Just as soon as the international tension 
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is lessened, the attention of the American 
people will once more be guided toward 
finding a solution to the domestic prob- 
lems of the American people. 

The election of November 1950 indi- 
cated that the people were not nearly as 
much concerned with such problems as 
farm relief, fair employment practices, 
labor legislation, and social security as 
they were in finding a method of averting 
war and stopping the world-wide exten- 
sion of Communism. The people were 
determined to put first things first, and so 
we found that a leader like Taft was able 
to win an outstanding victory in Ohio. All 
of the forces of labor and their demands 
for an extension of the welfare state 
could not sway the voters away from the 
central problem, which was a solution to 
the international problem. 

In many ways, the election of 1950 
might be compared with the election of 
1946. The people were tired of the way in 
which the government had been operated 
at both times, and so they voted for a 
change in both cases. In 1946 they wanted 
a change from the regimentation and the 
controls that had hampered them during 
the war. In 1950 they wanted to register 
a vote against the apparent mishandling 
of our international policies. 

If we had been debating this question in 
1946, the affirmative debaters could eas- 
ily have assumed that the people were un- 
questionably opposed to the policies of the 
welfare state. If Truman had not been 
able to come back and win the election of 
1948 on an out-and-out welfare state plat- 
form, the affirmative would have ben able 
to have maintained that the people were 
tired of the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
policies. In view of the similarities of the 
elections of 1946 and 1950, such a conclu- 
sion is not warranted. 

What, therefore, is the best method of 
meeting the affirmative stand that the 
Welfare State was defeated so overwhelm- 
ingly in the election of 1950 that it is now 
dead? It appears as if the best method of 
attacking such an argument is to point out 
the election of 1946 and the comeback of 
the Welfare State proposals two years 
later—to show that, even though the pian 
was soundly defeated once, the people 
came back to support it later when the 
Welfare State was the crucial issue of the 
campaign. The negative should be able to 
present a very effective argument to prove 
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that when an election is again held with 
internal domestic problems as the main 
issues the people will again show that they 
favor the retention and extension of the 
Welfare State. 

It is logicai to ask if it is necessary for 
the people to indicate that they favor each 
individual proposal of the Truman pro- 
gram in order to favor the retention of 
the Welfare State. By this we mean is it 
essential that each and every proposal be 
supported 100 per cent in order to say 
that we should not reject the program? 
We do not feel that it is necessary that 
each part of the program be accepted. For 
example, it appears as if the people could 
favor such things in support of farm 
prices, continued aid to labor in organiz- 
ing to secure certain advantages that the 
laboring man has not had, continuation of 
social security programs, and fair employ- 
ment practices, and at the same time re- 
ject socialized medicine without compietely 
opposing the Welfare State. If the people 
wish to retain a large percentage of the 
program, it would be safe to assume that 
they do not want to reject the Welfare 
State. It is not an either or proposal. We 
are debating the over-all proposal that 
the people should reject or retain the Wel- 
fare State. No single part of it is import- 
ant enough for the affirmative to say that 
since one point has been rejected that the 
entire plan is lost. 

Let us assume that the affirmative es- 
tablishes their arguments upon the conten- 
tion that the people are opposed to social- 
ized medicine, and that they will never 
agree to its adoption. We can even as- 
sume that they are able to prove the in- 
advisability of the socialized medicine 
plan tor Americans. Does this indicate 
that the Welfare State should be rejected 
in its entirety? We feel that it does not 
prove the entire case against the Welfare 
State. To be certain, it would tend to 
weaken the case of the negative, but it 
would not be fatal. 

If the affirmative is able to show that 
several parts of the Welfare State are 
either undesirable or unacceptable to the 
American public, they would strengthen 
their case. If they are simply able to point 
out that one major point is unacceptable, 
they have merely weakened but have not 
wrecked the arguments of the negative. 


Continued on p. 174 
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Assembly Programs for F ebruary 


February is a month of birthdays and anniver- 
saries. In grade school we spent time each year 
learning of the great men and events whose 
anniversaries are in February. This is a good 
time to revert back to our grade school days and 
relearn of the famous people who gave us some 
of the fine literature, fine oratory, and fine 
leadership which makes up the heritage of our 
United States. 

The first of our Americans to be honored is 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Choric work 
gives an impression of Longfellow’s contribution 
to our American way of life. 

Each scene is divided by a musical bridge. The 
scenes are divided below: 
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In his round tower on the Rhine. 

Medium 
Do you think, oh blue eyed banditette, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as 1 am 
Is not a match for you all? 

Unison 
I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

Dark 
But put you down in the dungeon 








Scene I—-The Children’s Hour 
Done in Unison 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the light is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupation 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 
One voice, Dark 
I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 
And the sound of a door that is opened, 


And voices soft and sweet. 


Line 1 and 2 in Unison Medium voice 
From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 
Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
Light voice 

And Edith with golden hair. 

Unison 
A whisper and then a silence; 
Yet I know by their merry eyes, 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


Dark 
A sudden rush from the stairway, 
Light 
A sudden raid from the hall! 
Medium 


By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 
One voice, Dark 
They climb up into my turret, 
Or the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 
Medium 
They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms around me entwine, 
Dark 
Til I think of the Bishop of Bingen 


In the round tower of my heart. 
Light 

And there will I keep you forever, 
Medium 

Yes, forever and a day, 

‘Til the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
Unison 

And moider in dust away. 

The fill-in music here should be background. 
The choral groups are arranged on risers on the 
stage and as this one selection closes, a second 
group begins “Song of the Arrow”. This should 
be worked out as is suggested for “The Children’s 
Hour” using the different types of voices and 
means of interpretation. Two or three groups of 
voices use more students and will facilitate mov- 
ing from one selection to another. Other selec- 
tions suggested are: 

Selections from Hiawatha 

The Tide Rises and The Tide Falls 
Prologue from Evangaline 

The Rainy Day 

The second program planned to commemorate 
famous Americans concerns Abraham Lincoln. 
There are still many details from the life of 
Abraham which may well give interesting high- 
lights to any program. Carl Sandburg found 
many of the little details as he worked out ‘his 
“The Prairie Years.” This program will bring 
out some of the old, familiar stories and a few 
new details. 

The scene is laid within the tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln in Washington. It should represent the 
space immediately in front of the statue. Stu- 
dents in a circle, and each in appropriate costume, 
stand shoulder to shoulder and the circle rotates 
as each event takes place. 

The characters are: 

y An architect, Henry Bacon 
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A sculptor, Daniel Chester French 
Citizens 
The first voice is that of a citizen: 
You took a carriage to that battlefield. 
Now, 1 suppose, you take a motor-bus, 
But then, it was a carriage—and you ate 
Fried chicken out of wrappings of waxed 
paper, 
While the low guide buzzed on about the war 
And the enormous, curdled summer clouds 
Piled up like giant cream puffs in the blue. 
The carriage smelt of axle-grease and 
leather 
And the old horse nodded a sleepy head 
adorned with a straw hat. His ears stuck 
through. 
It was the middle of hay-fever summer 
And it was hot. And you could stand and 
look 
All the way down from Cemetery Ridge, 
Much as it was, except for monuments 
And startling groups of monumental men 
Bursting in bronze and marble from the 
ground, 
And all the curious names upon the grave- 
stones .... 
So peaceable it was, so calm and hot, 
So tidy and great-skied. 
No men had fought 
There but enormous, monumental men 
Who bled neat streams of uncorrupting 


bronze, 

Even at the Round Tops, even by Pickett’s 
boulder, 

Where the bronze, open book could still be 
read 


By visitors and sparrows and the wind: 
And the wind came, the wind moved in the 
grass, 
Saying. . . . while the long light .... and 
all so calm.... 
“Pickett came 
And the South came 
And the end came, 
And the grass comes 
And the wind blows 
On the bronze book 
On the bronze men 
On the grass grows, 
And the wind says 
‘Long ago 
Long 
Ago. 
Then it was time to buy a paperweight 
With glags upon it in decalcomania 
And hope you wouldn’t break it, driving 
home. * 
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A second citizen speaks: 
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Three years before the war between the North 
and the South, there were almost no slaves in the 
North. In all the Southern states there were 
slaves. When a new state was admitted to the 
Union, the question at once came up: Shall it 
be a free state or a slave state? When a slave 
escaped from a slave state into a free state, the 
question at once arose: Must the slave be cap- 
tured in the free state and sent back into 
slavery? 

The country could not agree on these things. 
In the North abolitionists, as people who wanted 
to do away with slave-holding were called, were 
helping slaves to escape and stirring up hatred 
of slavery through newspaper articles and 
speeches The South was bitter over such actions. 

Just as Patrick Henry of Virginia, three quar- 
ters of a century before, had called upon the 
Virginia colonists to make up their minds upon 
the great question of Independence, so Abraham 
Lincoln, in 1858, told his fellow Americans that 
the country must make up its mind to be all 
slave or all free. In his speech Lincoln did not 
ask that the slaves be freed, tut he said that the 
Union must be preserved and that “a hcuse 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 

(Music “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
comes up and then faces out as a voice begins, 
“Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion:” The voice continues) 

If we could first know where we are, and 
whither we are tending, we could better judge 
what to do and how to do it. We are now far 
into the fifth year since a policy was initiated 
with the avowed object and confident promise of 


*“ John Brown’s Body’’—Stephen Vincent Millay 
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putting an end to slavery agitation. Under the 
operation of that policy, that agitation has not 
only not ceased, but has constantly augmented. 
In my opinion, it will not cease until a crisis 
shall have been reached and passed. 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
I believe this government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free. I do not expect 
the Union to be dissolved,—I do not expect the 
house to fall,—but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the 
other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is 
in the course of ultimate extinction; or its advo- 
cates will push it forward, till it shall become 
alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new 
-—North as well as South. 

(Another individual speaks. These three 
should be costumed effectively for color and 
contrast.) 

A third citizen speaks: But Mr. Lincoln was 
not able to cope with the situation alone. Then 
came the dark and despairing days of the war. 
Mr. Lincoln’s heart broke with the news of each 
new battle. Gettysburg was the greatest trag- 
edy. It was an interesting setting: 

Draw a clumsy fish-hook now on a piece of 
paper, 

To the left of the shank, by the bend of the 
eurving hook, 

Draw a Maltese cross with the top block cut 
away, 

The cross is the town. Line roads star out 
from it 

East, West, South, North. 

And now, still more to the left 

Of the lopped-off cross, on the other side of 
the town, 

Draw a long, slightly-wavy line of ridges 
and hills roughly parallel to the fish-hook 
shank. 

(“The hook of the fish-hook is turned away 
from the cross 

And the wavy line.) 

There your ground and your ridges lie. 

The fish-hook is the Cemetery Ridge and 
the North 

Waiting to be assaulted—the wavy line 

Seminary Ridge whence the Southern assault 
will come. 

The valley between is more than a mile if 
breadth. 

It is some three miles from the lowest jut of 
the cross 

To the button at the far end of the fish-hook 
shank, 

Big Round Top, with Little Round Top not 
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far away. 
Both ridges are strong and rocky, well made 
for war. 
But the Northern one is the stronger shorter 
one. 
Lee’s army must spread out like an uncoiled 
snake 
Lying along a fence-rail, while Meade’s can 
coil 
Or halfway coil, like a snake part clung to 
a stone. 
Meade has the more men and the easier 
shifts to make, 
Lee the old prestige of triumph and his tried 
skill. 
His task is—to coil his snake round the 
other snake 
Halfway clung to the stone, and shatter it so, 
or to break some point in the shank of the 
fish-hook line 
And so cut the snake in two. 
Mead’s task is to hold. 
That is the chess and the scheme of the 
wooden blocks 
Set down on the contour map. 
Having learned so much, 
Forget it now, while the ripple-lines of the 
map 
Arise into bouldered ridges, tree-grown, 
bird-visited, 
Where the gnats buzz, and the wren builds 
a hollow nest 
And the rocks are grey in the sun and black 
in the rain, 
And the jacks-in-the-pulpit grow in the cool, 
damp hollows. 
See no names of leaders paintea upon the 
blocks 
Such as “Hill,” or “Hancock,” or “Pender’— 
But we see instead 
Three miles of living men—three long 
double miles 
Of men and guns and horses and fires and 
wagons, 
Teamsters, surgeons, generals, orderlies, 
A hundred and sixty thousand living men 
Asleep or eating or thinking or writing brief 
Notes in the thought of death, shooting dice 
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or swearing, 
Groaning in hospital wagons, standing guard 
While the slow stars walk through heaven 
in silver mail, 
Hearing a stream or a joke or a horse crop- 
ping grass 
Or hearing nothing, being too tired to hear. 
All night till the round sun comes and the 
morning breaks, 
Three double miles of live men. 
Lsten to them, their breath goes up through 
the night 
In a great chord of life, in the sighing 
murmur 
Of wind-stirred wheat. 
A hundred and sixty thousand 
Breathing men, at night, on two hostile 
ridges set down. * 
And after the smoke of battle had cleared and 
citizens had gathered to pay homage to the dead, 
Mr. Lincoln spoke these prophetic words: (And 
once more the veice is heard, coming up over the 
music which is brought up and faded out.) 

Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. Now we 
are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefieid of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting- 
place for those wko here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But in a 
larger sense we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it, far above our poor power to 
add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, 
the living, rather to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion, that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, under (od, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 

(The circle moves around again, bringing to 
the front Henry Bacon, the architect who plan- 
ned the memorial.) 

Mr. Bacon: And so it is that the final plan 


*“John Brown's Body’’—Stephen Vincent Millay 
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was drafted and this memorial was built to ever 
remind us of the steadfast character of the man 
for whom it was built. The lasting quality of 
the mountains of Colorado will ever symbolize 
the perseverence and tenacity of the man, 
Lincoln. 

Daniel Chester French, the man on my right, 
(Mr. Chester bows) designed and made the fine 
statue of Mr. Lincoln which faces across the 
lagoon toward the Washington spire and Capitol. 

So let this reminder make us, the American 
people, steadfast and true to those principles for 
which the men at Gettysburg fought, as did the 
men in World War I and in World War II. 
(Music up and curtain closes.) 

The third program of the month is to com- 
memorate the memory of our first president of 
our country, George Washington. The following 
story may be used as the keynote of the program 
of famous presidents, take-off on the radio pro- 
gram by that name. For the other stories, invite 
several organizations to bring them in as a sur- 
prise to all, even the planning board. 


The stories may either all concern the life and 
work of George Washington or may concern the 
lives and work of other men who have given a 
good share of their time and energy to strengthen 
our United States. 


As the curtain opens, only a silhouette of 
George Washington is seen up stage, center. It 
is spotlighted. Then faintly one can hear the 
music of “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” A group of 
small children wearing three-cornered hats and 
costumed in the style of colonial days march 
onto the stage as the lights come up. They are 
waving flags and playing toy drums. The music 
fades as the youngsters reach the opposite side 
of the stage and again the only light is the spot- 
light on the silhouette of George Washington. 
We hear a voice: 

He took a New Job 

He was a big, sturdy man . . no longer 
young ... and tired by six hard years of war. 
Now they were offering him a new job. 

The work was exhausting. The hours were 
endless. The future was uncertain. The pay 
was small. 


But the boss . . .you couldn’t say “no” to that 
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boss. 


So the man whose name was George Washing- 
ton took the job called the Presidency of the 
United States. And for the first time in the 
history of the world, a whole people became 
their own boss. 


George Washington placed his right hand on 
the Bible ... anda blacksmith in New Hampshire 
sang as he pounded on the anvil. He was a free 
man and George Washington was working for 
him. 

George Washington sat down at the Presi- 
dential desk . . . and a fisherman on the Grand 
Banks, a farmer in Virginia, a schoolmaster in 
Connecticut all stood up a little straighter. They 
were free men, and George Washington was 
no king for them. 


All over the world, wherever the news spread, 
men stopped in their work to wonder at this 
new American thing ... a people who would 
not be ruled, but governed themselves. A people 
who had taken the love of independence that is in 
all men, and made it work as a way of life. 

A citizen steps out on the stage and speaks: 


Eight more years of his life were dedicated to 
public life. Near the close of his second presi- 
dential term. Washington made it clear that he 
was now determined to spend the remainder of 
his life as a private citizen. A message to this 
effect, intended for the people of the country, 
was delivered before the Senate and the House 
of Representatives on September 17, 1796. 


The message in which Washington announced 
his retirement from public life is called his 
“Farewell Address.” It is one of the greatest 
of Speeches, but it is much more than a speech. 
In it are many of the wisest pieces of advice 
ever given a nation, advice which is just as good 
today as it was in the days when it was given. 


In his “Farewell Address” Washington partic- 
ularly urged: that the Union of the states be 
protected from any sectional political parties, 
such as Northern, Southern, Atlantic, or Western, 
which would cause the people of different parts 
of the country to feel that their interests were 
not the same; that education be encouraged; that 
a large army in time of peace be discouraged as 
dangerous to liberty; that the departments of 
government be kept separate and that too much 
power be not given to one department, since 
this might be at the expense of the others; that 
to wait until the danger appears; that a large 
public debt be avoided; that the country be kept 
politically independent of all foreign nations. 
The excellent advice which as an “old and affec- 
tionate friend” gave his country was invaluable 
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to the young nation struggling through its early 
years. 

So great and so many were the democratic 
services rendered by Washington that he is very 
properly called the “father of his country,” and 
is paid tribute of having been “first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” 

Music comes up as the spotlight plays on first 
one and then another of Washington’s Rules for 
Success which are spaced on the back wall of 
the stage. 

Washington’s Rules for Success 

It is better to be alone than in bad company. 

Think before you speak. 

In you apparel be modest. 

Wherein you reprove another, be unblamable 
yourself. 

Let your heart feel for afflictions and distresses 
of everyone. 

Be courteous to all, but intimate with few; true 
friendship is a plant of slow growth. 

The stories of George Washington are many. 
Too, there are stories of others of our famous 
citizenry. Let students find them and plan the 
presentations for in using the students’ initiative, 
is the student developed. Each assembly pro- 
gram should benefit numbers of students. The 
scope of participation should ever widen so that 
many young people learn through doing. The 
assembly organization should be so oriented that 
it gives worthwhile experience to all who take 
part. 
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News-Notes and Comments 
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I believe that the council should buy only those 
items which are over and above what the com- 
munity can reasonably be expected to provide. 
These might be extra books for the library, drapes 
for the windows, extra equipment for the team, 
pictures for the rooms and halls, a display case 
for school trophies and the like. The student 
council should not be expected to use its time 
and its energies to buy things for the school 
which the school board should buy and pay for 
out of public monies. It is not the job of the stu- 
dent council or any other student organization to 
equip the school building. I do commend, how- 
ever, the spirit of those students who have de- 
termined that their school is to have a certain 
desired and needed bit of equipment, even if 
they have to pay for it themselves!—Gerald M. 
Van Pool, Director of Student Activities, National 
Ass’n of Secondary School Principals 


In the December number of Student Life, 
Catherine La Pres tells how a juvenile traffic 
court operates in Muskegon, Michigan. 


“Training for Citizenship” was the objective 
set up for Student Councils in Arkansas at the 
Second Annual Workshop sponsored by the 
Arkansas Association of Student Councils held 
August 21-25, 1950, on the Campus of Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas. 


Practical Nursing Curriculum” is a new 140- 
page book published by the Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
Dic; 


Oklahoma All-State Music Festival 
On the evening of November 27, 3,500 high 
school voices and the A&M Symphonic Orchestra 
concluded an all-day choral festival and concert 
at Stillwater. 


“TLet’s face it. Too many student editorials are 
weak; they are trite; they are dull.” So begins 
“What’s Wrong with Editorials,’ by Benjamin 
W. Allnutt, in the November number of Scholas- 
tic Editor. 


According to Student Life, over 4,700 high 
schools are enrolled in the National Association 


of Student Councils. 


The Arkansas High School Press Association 
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sponsored a series of district meets during Octo- 
ber, which were attended by 1,030 staff members 
from 79 school papers. Instructors who presided 
are Professors W. J. Lemke and J. A. Thalheimer 
of the journalism faculty of the University of 
Arkansas. —Scholastic Editor 


“Let’s Get Started in School Camping”’—by 
Raymond R. Hunter, in the December number 
of New York State Education—directs the at- 
tention of school people toward the values of that 
type of outdoor activities. 


“Showmanshlp and high-pressure methods are 
not the sole property of the advertising field. 
They are being used in an area which is en- 
dangering the general welfare of many elemen- 
tary-school boys and girls.” So starts “No More 
Roman Holidays’”—by Lawrence E. Houston—in 
the December number of The NEA Journal. 


The Madding Crowd 


The biggest problem facing the busy school and 
athletic administrator at the opening of a basket- 
ball season is one of crowds—crowds of excited, 
partisan children and adults confined in a rela- 
tively small space. While these crowds mean 
shekels in the athletic coffers, the problem re- 
mains one of crowd conduct and crowd control. 
While football crowds have caused some disturb- 
ances here and there, the crowds at basketball 
games present the graver problem and the bigger 
challenge. The basketball crowd is not only 
partisan; it believes itself to be expert in passing 
judgment upon coaching techniques, styles of 
play and rules interpretation to a much greater 
extent than in football. 

If you haven’t already started, now is the time 
to begin the serious education of your crowds in 
cause of good manners and sound sportsmanship. 
Enlist the help of your student council, cheer 
leaders, game announcers, faculty members, 
the athletic staff and community groups in this 
worthwhile project. A basketball game can be a 
happy occasion in which the best of controlled 
community spirit can be exhibited. Or it can be 
a riot of bad manners. Which one it will be 
depends pretty largely on how much time and 
effort you want to give to the problem. The good 
name of your community and your school is 
seldom up for grabs as it is during a basketball 
season. —The Illinois Interscholastic 
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“So You Want to Be a Cheerleader!”’, credited 
to Principal Carl L. Amundsen in the November 
number, was written by Emil Kuester, Cheer- 
leader Advisor, Washington Park High School, 
Racine, Wisc. School Activities regrets this error. 


Texas has scheduled three activities confer- 
ences for January. 


Continued from pn. 152 
siderable wealth and cultural background. 
In the Owego Free Academy and in the 
senior class were many students who had 
been reared in families of intellectual at- 
tainments and culture. When the senior 
class of one-hundred members elected a 
class president to lead them, he was not a 
product of the intellectual or social aristo- 
cracy. The mantle fell on the square 
shoulders of Phil Thomas. He presided 
over their deliberations with impartiality, 
and was always a leader. He was the dy- 
namic energizer which made possible a 
trip for all seniors to New York at Easter 
time. Phil Thomas at commencement was 
not the valedictorian of his class. His rich- 
est endowments were in the field of lead- 
ership rather than sheer intellect. How- 
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MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
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ever, in the Senior Yearbook for 1936, the 

class president, Phil Thomas, left the fol- 

lowing farewell: 
Dear fellow-classmates: 
As the time approaches for the class of 
36 to leave our alma mater, it is with 
deep regret that I write these words of 
farewell. Throughout our high school 
years we have played and worked to- 
gether, and our reward is graduation, a 
goal well worth the effort we have put 
forth. The spirit in which you have co- 
operated with me has made this the hap- 
piest year of my school life; and the 
interest and enthusiasm you have shown 
in our class endeavors has been very 
encouraging to me. 

I wish each of you a happy and pros- 
perous future, and may we always look 
back on our last school year at the 
Owego Free Academy as the starting 
point to success and usefulness. Sincere 
good wishes and the best of luck. 

In this same yearbook, Phil’s classmates 
characterized him with the following 
couplet: 
Tall and dashing, bold and gay, 
That’s Phil Thomas in a great big way. 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1950-1951 1S: 


RESOLVED: That the American People Should Reject 
the Welfare State. 
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that are presented by this very difficult topic. Prices 
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_}low We Do It 


A FULL TIME TEACHER FOR MANNERS 


Vestal Central School in accordance with a 
long range program of education for all phases 
of life, believes in teaching manners within the 
school. This fall a new teacher has been hired 
for the large central school. The teacher whose 
name is Mrs. Orpha Quinn, comes to us as a 
specialist in dietetics. She is a graduate of Ro- 
chester Technical Institute, having majored in 
Food Administration. She has also served sev- 
eral years as a dietician in Rochester hospitals. 

Mrs. Quinn believes that proper manner can 
best be taught at the table. She supervises the 
pupils during lunch time in the cafeteria. Their 
proper use of the knife and fork, the selection of 
a balanced meal, the restraint of any tendency 
toward loud talking or clowning are scme of the 
things which this genial teacher supervises. Mrs. 
Quinn believes the cafeteria should similate 
home environment. After little more than two 
months of this type of supervision the effect of 
orderliness, neatness and a polite graciousness 
are immediately noted. Visitors to the cafeteria 
take away an excellent impression of our stu- 
dent body. 

During the morning and afternoon sessions 
she goes into all the grades and tells them of the 
importance of good manners, Among her “tools” 
are a table and a table setting. The boys and 
girls use these to demonstrate their rapidly ac- 
quired skills. Among other things, the teacher 
explains to the younger children what consti- 
tutes a good breakfast. Politeness to teachers, 
courtesy to visiting athletic teams, proper order 
in assembly, and other daily lessons in manners 
are resulting in favorable comment by many 
parents, and by visiting school administrators. 
Donald E. Callahan, Director of Public Relations 
and Adult Education 


BIRDS AND BIRD HOUSE CLUB 


“Birds and Bird House Construction,” is the 
name of one of the extra-curricular clubs at 
James H. Smart Junior High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. The club program is planned 
to extend over the school year. 

The primary aim of the club is to arouse in- 
terest in birds, their housing and nesting facil- 
ities, feeding stations, and the general habits of 
all common birds. Many city children do not 
have the opportunity to study first-hand, birds 
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in their natural habitat. There are, however, 
many ordinary birds which may be observed in 
the city if one is only aware of their presence. 
The second aim of the club is to develop this 
awareness through study of the birds. 

From the following list of birds, members are 
allowed to select one bird for intensive study, 
reporting his results back to the club—bluebird, 
robin, catbird, thrasher, wren, swallow, purple 
martin, song sparrow, woodpecker, flicker, owl, 
starling, and blackbird. Since all of these birds 
are common to our community, it was decided 
to start with this group, adding to it as wider 
interest developed. 

Each member is required to design a bird 
house. The size of the floor cavity, depth of 
cavity, entrance above the floor, diameter of 
entrance height above ground, location of the 
finished house, and the type of finish are all 
points to be considered in designing the house. 
Originality of design and exchange of ideas are 
also stressed in planning the house. 

The club meets every Thursday from 3:00 
to 3:45 P.M. in the industrial arts school shop. 
Boys are allowed to take materials home for 
additional work in their spare time, further de- 
veloping their interest and enthusiasm in the 
project. 

At the close of the school year, a contest is 
held to select the three best bird houses. A 
rather unique but democratic method of judging 
is used. Each bird house is assigned a number— 
the first house entered being one, the next, two; 
three; etc. The assigned numbers are printed 
en masking tape and stuck to the bird house in 
a conspicuous lceation. When all entries are in, 
the houses are arranged on a large table. All 
7-A classes are asked to look the display over 
carefully, while each student selects what he 
considers to be the best house, second best, and 
third. These three choices are listed on a secret 
ballot as 3, 5, and 17, whatever his three choices 
may be. Ballots are carefully counted and tabu- 
lated by an election committee selected from the 
club, Election results are announced at the fol- 
lowing club meeting. 

The following points are listed on a poster, 
all boys being asked to judge the houses accord- 
ing to these standards: 1. Is the entrance hole of 
proper size? 2. Are ventilation facilities pro- 
vided? 3. Is the roof satisfactory to keep the 
interior dry? 4. Are cleaning facilities provided? 
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5. Is the finish—if any—suitable for the bird and 
design of the house? 6. Is the quality of work- 
manship good? 


A fee of ten cents is charged each club mem- 
ber. This fee is used for prize money at the 
conclusicn of the contest. Ordinarily, first prize 
is one dollar; second, seventy-five cenis; third, 
fifty cents, Any school material used is paid for 
at the usual school rate just as any other in- 
dustrial arts project would be. Any boy desiring 
to bring scrap iumber from home is encouraged 
to do so. 

Many unusual designs have developed as a 
result of this interchange of ideas. It is also felt 
that the interest created regarding birds more 
than justifies the time devoted to the project. 
—R. Pau Licutig, Industrial Arts Instructor, 
James Smart School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


GOAL—YEARBOOK 


Whenever the thought of having a yearbook 
for our class was brought up at a homeroom 
meeting, or at an informal get-together, the 
immediate report would be, “Don’t be silly, it 
costs too much,” “Our school is a small one, such 
a project is beyond us.” 

But, a class of seventy-five seniors could not 
take that. The class of last year had achieved 
their goal — a memory book. Our class had 
twenty more members, why couldn’t we go a 
step farther? We set our goal—we set out to 
achieve it. 4 

With the end of the first semester and no 
noticeable results, there were again those who 
were ready to sneer. ‘We told you it couldn’t be 
done, didn’t we?” With such an attitude, our 
hopes grew dimmer and dimmer, but with every- 
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one still talking about the yearbook, we, the 
seniors, determined to do something about it. 

We selected a staff—laid the groundwork. 
This was done by vote of the senior class mem- 





bers. it was then mid-February, and time was 
flying. The staff and faculty advisers made con- 
tacts with printers and designers, and afier 
some deliberation seiected the man who we 


thought would give us the best prcduct. We 





to call at the 


arran 3 , « eek Pee ee tee 
arrangéa ior a representative 


school to complete the preliminary arrange- 


ments, and we discussed all points with him. 
Little did we realize that there was much in 
the question of money; 


there was the editorial work to be assigned and 


store for us. There was 
prepared in the space of a month. Many cf us 
iid, “A month, why, that’s a leng time to go.” 
Ours was really a class project, a group pro- 
ject. We were fortunate to have in our number 
an able photographer and an exce} ir 





ynal arcist. 
We had our secretarial students and their teacher 
to prepare the final copy. Our editor made the 
assignments and had the ccoperation of his con- 
tributors. Copy was in in due time. Faculty 
advisers and staff members subjected all ma- 
terial to rigorous check on grammatical usage, 
factuality, and possible omissions. 

While the editorial staff was hard at work do- 
ing its share, another group was in charge of 
the business section. These, under the leader- 
ship of the business manager, had a tedious task. 
Having set their goal, and having learned the 
cost of the project, the leaders determined to 
tax each senior ten dollars. This, of course, in- 
cluded a copy of the yearbook. The cdtaining 
of ads, patrons, benefactors, and boosters would 
enable seniors to reach their respective quotas. 
To prevent inccnvenience to local merchants, 
ads were solicited through the school. The fact 
that the schoo! was celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary was used to arouse attention and 
secure patronage. Thus, the financial side of ihe 
book progressed at a very heartening pace and 
the goal set for the book was attained with scme 
money to spare. 

The hope of having a yearbook to cherish in 
days to come has been turned into a reality. — 
EpwArD KILLACKEY, Sacred Heart High School, 
Yonkers 3, New York 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL INTRAMURAL 
PROGRAM FOR BOYS 


Our boys’ intramural athletic program consisis 
of two main parts. One of these we refer to as 
our extensive intramural program and the other 
as our intensive intramural program. In the 
extensive program the home compete 
against one another, and in the intensive pro- 
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gram all boys who wish to receive further coach- 
ing, training, and experience in football, basket- 
ball, baseball, track, boxing, and wrestling are 
given that opportunity. Each program is open 
to every boy in school who is physically able 
to take part. 

The boys’ home rooms compete in touch foot- 
ball, volleyball, basketball, and softball. These 
games are played on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays and are officiated by members of our 
Boys’ Leaders Club, a group of boys selected for 
outstanding ability and good spertsmanship. 

Our intensive program starts off in the fall 
with tackle football. Each year we have approxi- 
mately 175 boys enrolled in this activity. These 
boys are divided into three squads according to 
their weight and previous experience—referred 
to as the lightweight, middleweight, and heavy- 
weight squads. The lightweight and middle- 
weight squads are each made up of two teams 
which compete throughout the season. The light- 
weights practice three times and play once each 
week; the middleweights practice four times and 
play one game each week with the sophmore 
reserve team. We have nine men who coach and 
officiate this program. 

Our coaching staff consists of twelve mem- 
bers of the faculty who are well qualified for 
this type of work. Nine of these men are 
former high school coaches. 

Each year, eighty boys are given additional 
training in basketball. The number is limited 
to eighty because of the lack of playing space. 
These boys are divided into a lightweight squad 
and a heavyweight squad—each squad being 
composed of four teams that play for the cham- 
pionship. Four of our coaches work with these 
boys and three others officiate their games. 

Only eighth and ninth graders are permitted 
to play in our baseball program, as we can only 
handle about 130 boys. These boys are divided 
into six teams that play and practice once each 
week. Five of our men coach this sport. 

Approximately sixty boys work out and com- 
pete on our three track teams. These boys 
practice two days each week, when the baseball 
teams are not scheduled, and have three meets 
each spring. There is one regular coach for this 
group, with all of the coaches helping with an- 
nual track meet that is held at the Senior High 
field. 

Our boxing and wrestling program is of two 
weeks duration and is climaxed by a boxing and 
wrestling show given on the auditorium stage. 

There is a junior high school swimming meet 
at the high school pool each year. This is open 
to all boys, and the competition is among boys 
of the same grade. 

Our aim is to have every boy in school partici- 
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pate in our athletic program. We fall short of 
achieving this aim chiefly because of the limita- 
tions of our iphysical facilites. We do feel, 
though, that we are doing all we can to give 
every boy in school an opportunity to gain athle- 
tic experience.—Gerald R. Mayer, Head, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Junior High School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


BABY SITTERS 


The Tots Lullaby League is one of Central 
High School’s newest clubs. Its sponsor, the 
Home Economic’s teacher, gave lectures on child 
care as an aid to the girls before they started 
their baby sitting jobs. Several movies were 
also shown on this subject to help acquaint them 
with problems that might confront the sitters 
on a job. 

The Student Council granted the club a 
charter. The purpose of the club is to serve the 
community and is an aid in earning spending 
money. 

An ad is run in the local paper and each home 
is investigated before a girl is permitted to take 
a job. The League has proved a great success, 
one that brings credit and community recogni- 
tion for our school, as well as valuable experi- 
ence and some spending money for our girls.— 
MARIETTA OLDHAM’ Student, Central High 
School, Helena, Arkansas 


BANDS ALL THE WAY THROUGH SCHOOL 


An intensive pre-band training program in 
the Elmore Township School (Elnora, Indiana) 
has paid off with a high school band that has 
won top honors in the 1949 and in the 1950 
Indiana State Band Contests! A quick look at 
the various steps in this pre-band program will 
reveal a Rhythm Band in the 2nd grade, Melody 
Band in grades 3 and 4, a girls drum corps 
called the ‘“‘Drummerettes” in grades 4 and 5, 
and a Junior Band for grades 5 through 8. 





Of these four groups the most popular by far 
in the eyes of the Elnora community is the 
“Drummerettes.” This Tom Thumb edition of a 
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drum corps is made up of 18 girls aged 10 and 
11 years. Their uniforms are exact miniature 
copies of the high school majorettes’ uniforms. 
The instrumentation is 2 bass drums, 2 cymbals, 
4 bugle bells, and 10 snare drums. Total cost 
of uniforms and equipment was about $900.00. 

The drums are all taught by rote; the bell 
players are chosen from those who have had 
piano lessons, The group does marching routines 
on a stage, and participates in parades. For long 
parades in which the little girls would become 
too tired the Band Parents have constructed a 
float for them to ride upon. The float can be 
taken apart and stored when not in use. 

New girls are chosen as the older members 
become too tall and when the organization has 
served its purpose for the girl. Each group re- 
mains intact for about 18 months however; it 
takes about 3 months to train a new group. The 
organization has one rehearsal a week, year 
‘round. The summer schedule is usually quite 
full, The girls have appeared at the Indiana 
State Fair, county fairs, many parades through- 
out Southern Indiana, and at local functions 
where entertainment is requested. 

It is excellent pre-band rhythmic experience 
and can most certainly help sell a school music 
program to the general public—RALPH W. 








A STATEMENT 
WORTH READING! 


The year, 1951, will represent 45 
years of “Friendly Service” to 
drama groups, World Wide! Our 
1951 Catalog is the result of 
much research throughout these 
years, and for size, readability, 
and content, is the best yet! We 
are proud to present it to you 
Free, to help you, as quickly as 
possible, solve your entertain- 
ment problems. 
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CHANDLER, Band Director, Elmore Township 
Schools, Elnora, Indiana 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT RAN ON 
BUSINESS BASIS 


Student government at James A. Gray High 
School is different from many such organizations 
in other schools in that it is run on a business 
like basis and commands a tremendous share of 
the students’ interest. 

Instead of being modeled after the state or 
city form of government, it is patterned after 
the executive departments of big business, hav- 
ing the major officers, a board of directors, and 
various departments with superintendents. 

The board of directors consists of one repre- 
sentative from each homeroom, and the two 
superintendents of each of the twenty-five de- 
partments, the six major officers, publications 
editors, and presidents of the major clubs in 
the school. 

About half the students at Gray have jobs in 
the various departments in the student govern- 
ment. These departments include the interior and 
the checking departments, which have two repre- 
sentatives each in every homeroom. These de- 
partments have charge of seeing that the build- 
ings and the lawn are neat. The traffic depart- 
ment sees that all confusion in halls and on 
stairs is avoided. Other departments in the 
school have charge of other school activities 
such as the school store and publicity. 

The board of directors has regular weekly 
meetings, the day after which the business taken 
up is told by the homeroom board member to 
all the students in the homeroom meetings. Dur- 
ing these meetings, the ideas for most of the 
student government’s major projects originate. 
All students are given the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the school’s plans and problems, and 
everyone’s opinion is treated with equal respect. 

The process by which student officers are 
elected is unique. First, three candidates for each 
office are elected in each homeroom. From these 
people, the names of three having the highest 
number of votes are placed on the ballot. The 
executive board, which is made up approxi- 
mately of fifteen students and five teachers, 
must approve the ticket. These people must 
agree that everyone whose name gets on the 
ballot has qualities of leadership, character, and 
high standards of scholarship. The candidates 
having been chosen, they are introduced to the 
student body in assembly. After this, all stu- 
dents vote by secret ballot. 

The success of the Gray High student govern- 
ment is due largely to the tremendous share of 
interest it commands from the school’s students. 
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The pupils are interested because they feel that 
the government is theirs; that is, they all have 
the opportuntiy of taking part. They consider 
the organization leaders their friends, interested 
in their welfare. The government is one of the 
most popular phases of school activity because 
it claims not only the interest of the students 
but also their respect—FRANK WHITE, James A. 
Gray High School, Winston-Salem, N. Carolina 


LOUISIANA STATE FBLA CONVENTION 


The second Annual Convention of ‘Future 
Business Leaders of America” was held on the 
Northwestern State College campus Saturday, 
April 15. This is the second state convention 
for this recently-organized club, which is a na- 
tional organization for high school students of 
business. 

The Natchitoches High School Chapter cf the 
FBLA acted as host to about 300 visiting club 
members, who came from all parts of Louisiana. 

The convention got under way on Friday 
evening, April 14, with a dance held in the 
Women’s Gymnasium on the college campus. 
Music was furnished by the Swing Queens, all- 
girl orchestra from Northwestern, and the floor 
show was planned by the Natchitoches High 
School group. 

Highlights of the convention were a talk by 
Miss Goldina Fisher, educational director of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, skits presented by 
various club groups in the State, the election of 
officers for another year, and group discussions, 
which took place in the recently completed 
Business Administration building on the North- 
western campus. 

Other speakers for the convention included, 
Mr. Richard Clanton, state director of FBLA 
clubs in Louisiana, Superintendent Shelby M. 
Jackson, State Department of Education, Dr. G. 
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W. McGinty, acting president of Northwestern, 
and Miss Gladys Peck, State Supervisor of 
Business Education, 

Presiding at the general session and the busi- 
ness meeting was Stewart Carrington, student 
from Lisbon High School who was state FBLA 
president. Also assisting with the convention 
was Mr. N. B. Morrison, head of the Business 
Department of Northwestern, and eighteen stu- 
dent teachers of typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
shorthand who worked with the Natchitoches 
High School students and Mrs. Kennedy to 
make the convention a success. 

The growth of FBLA clubs in Louisiana has 
been rapid during the past year. A year ago 
only three clubs had been organized in the state. 
Tcday there are approximately forty, with a 
total membership of 1200 students. Louisana 
leads all other states in this movement to date.— 
EUNICE KENNEDY, Chairman, 1950 F.B.L.A. 
Convention, High School, Natchitoches, La. 


Continued from p. 161 


Now let us examine the Brannan Farm 
Plan, which has had the support of the ad- 
ministration. This plan has been rejected 
by most of the leading farm organizations 
as opposed to the best interests of agricul- 
ture and the American public. While these 
farm organizations are opposing the Bran- 
nan Plan, they are actively favoring price 
supports for farm products under the ex- 
istine parity price system. This means 
that the farmers are supporting the Wel- 
fare State idea of supporting the price of 
farm products, but they are in disagree- 
ment with the administration as to the 
best way in which to support these prices. 

This revolt of the farmers against the 
Brannan Plan cannot be called opposition 
to the Welfare State plan. It is rather a 
disagreement as to the best way to put the 
Welfare State into operation. They want 
the benefits, but they do not favor the 
exact plan that the administration has 
proposed. 


It is a mistake for the negative to allow 
the affirmative debaters to place them in 
a position where they are defending the 
Welfare State in exactly the same form as 
it is being presented by the Truman ad, 
ministration. In this debate, we are rather 
debating the general principles of the Wel- 
fare State idea. Just as we have pointed 
out that we can have support of farm 
prices by means of the Brannan Plan or by 
the existing system of parity price sup- 
port, just so we can have other interpreta- 
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tions of the way the Welfare State should 
be put into operation. If the negative de- 
baters will debate upon the central idea 
behind the Welfare State, without being 
drawn into the intricacies of the adminis- 
tration of the plan, they will find their 
task in rebuttal much easier. 


MAJOR POINTS OF STRENGTH OF 
THE NEGATIVE IN REBUTTAL 


If the negative wishes to prepare in ad- 
vance a set of rebuttal arguments that will 
be of value to them in practically every 
debate upon this subject, the following im- 
portant points should be considered. The 
negative debater should not only know 
about each of these points, but should have 
arguments prepared for use in the rebuttal 
section of the debate that will make the 
most use possible of these points of nega- 
tive strength. 


THE ELECTION OF 1950 DOES NOT 
MEAN THAT LABOR HAS BECOME 
IMPOTENT IN POLITICS. Although 
the opponents of labor would like to be- 
lieve that the election of 1950 indicated 
that labor cannot be counted on to go to 
the polls and vote with unity for such a 
proposal as the Welfare State, it appears 
as if such reasoning is foolhardy. It is 
true that Taft was overwhelmingly elected 
in an out-and-out test of labor strength. 
There were many factors in his election, 
however, that must be taken into consider- 
ation before we can make a complete ap- 
praisal of this election. 


It must be remembered that just as 
labor made an all-out effort so did the op- 
ponents of uncontrolled labor power also 
make a supreme effort. There will scarcely 
be another election in which labor will be 
opposed by such a united force. It must 
also be pointed out that labor was fighting 
a well-known and respected man with a 
candidate who did not have his stature 
in national affairs. It was a case of trying 
to defeat “somebody” with “nobody.” 


Labor also made the mistake of waging 
a negative campaign. They were against 
Taft, and did not indicate very strongly 
that they were for Ferguson. Such a cam- 
paign was not politically wise. Labor lead- 
ers now realize many of their mistakes, 
and will come up fighting again in the 
next election. 

Even the election of Taft does not indi- 
cate that the major portions of the Wel- 
fare State were defeated. The election was 
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more over the Taft-Hartley bill than it 
was the entire Welfare State. It would be 
a mistake to take too much consolation 
from the Taft election and thus surmise 
that the Welfare State is dead. 
ACTIONS OF CONGRESS OF WEL- 
FARE STATE PROPOSALS WILL SO 
INDICATE, IF THE WELFARE STATE 
IS DEAD. The debater should watch 
with interest the actions of Congress dur- 
ing the first few months of 1951. Al- 
though the forces who oppose the Welfare 
State gained much siveneth in the elec- 
tion, it is doubtful if they will show their 
fangs very mich in atta king the Welfare 
State. In 1946 the Republicans felt that 
they had a mandate from the people to get 
rid of many for the reforms that had been 
put into effect during the Roosevelt era, 
and they ae their power to do away w eh 
many of the things that the America1 
people really wanted. in 1948 they ra 
out that the people still favored meny of 
the things that they were determined to 
destroy. The lessons learned in the elec- 
tion of 1948 will not be soon forgotten. 

If the present Congress does not take 
almost immediate steps to do away with 
the Welfare State, the negative wil! have 
a strong basis for presenting. the argu- 
ment that the Welfare State is not dead, 
but rather it is merely dormant at the 
present time. They will be able to point 
out that we have other more pressing 
problems brn other types of national ex- 
pense that will take time of Congress in 
finding a solution at this time. The nega- 
tive can contend that the Welfare State 
will again become an important issue 
when the threat of war and the costs of 
rearmament are no longer pressing pro- 
blems. 

WE HAVE AN INCREASING PER 
CENTAGE OF OUR ‘POPULATION 
OVER AGE 65-——The growing number of 
people in this country who are living to 
be over 65 will make the benefits that are 
provided by the Welfare State a very vital 
issue in the future. In 1850, only 5 per 
cent of our population was over ed years 
of age. At that time we had 52 per cent 
of our population under 20. iene we can 
see a great change. Now we have 8 per 
cent over 65 and only 33 under 20. This 
tendency will continue to gain, with the 
percentage over 65 becoming larger and 
larger. These people will be too old to 
work, and they will demand more and 
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more in the form of social security bene- 
fits. 


No matter how much the affirmative 
would like to point out that we cannot af- 
ford the Welfare State and that the peo- 
ple are not in favor of it, they must re- 
member that this ever increasing number 
of old people will become a very articulate 
group at the polls. They will demand, and 
we feel they will get, ever increasing bene- 
fits. It is true that they may be taxed dur- 
ing their working years to provide the 
benefits that they will receive when old, 
but nevertheless they wil be willing to 
pay for these deferred benefits. It the 
affirmative doubt the strength of these 
old people, let them look at the wild pro- 
posals that have been supported by the old 
age groups in California. The same de- 
mands that we have found in California 
will be present on a national scale if any 
attempt is made to wreck the Welfare 
State. 


THE TERM WELFARE STATE IS PO- 
LITICALLY POWERFUL — The mere 
mention of the term Welfare State is a 
politically powerful strength to the Demo- 
cratic party. This term was fixed upon 
the Truman Fair Deal program by former 
Secretary of State Byrnes in the summer 
of 1949. Soon it was taken up by former 
President Hoover, and in the senatorial 
campaign in the fall of 1949 in New York, 
the Republicans used it as a campaign 
slogan for their candidate, John Foster 
Dulles. His opponent Herbert H. Lehman 
accepted the challenge and pointed with 
pride to the state welfare program that 
he had inaugurated while governor. Fur- 
ther, he promised to vote for more wel- 
fare state measures when he got to Wash- 
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ington. The result was that Lehman was 
decisively elected, and the Republicans 
were ready to drop their slogan against 
the Welfare State. 

It is significant to note that after this 
election in New York, Governor Dewey 
stated, “it must have been some very 
clumsy Republican who tried to pin the 
label ‘welfare state’ on the Truman ad- 
ministration.” The negative debaters 
should remember that there seems to be a 
certain magic about the use of the term 
Welfare State. It is a point of strength 
for the negative debaters since so many 
of the people like the term. 


THERE IS EVERY INDICATION THAT 
WELFARE STATE LEGISLATION IS 
MERELY DORMANT —Although many 
opposition politicians would like to think 
that the Welfare State is dead, they really 
know that it is still an important issue in 
American politics. Instead of being com- 
pletely knocked-out in the last election, it 
was merely shelved until the nation is able 
to cope with its more important problems 
of dealing with the international situation. 
Senator Douglas (D-IIll.) says that ex- 
panding welfare expenditures must await 
a stable international situation. At the 
same time, Douglas defended the Welfare 
State as a vital and integral part of the 
American tradition. He also pointed out 
that it is not welfare spending that is cost- 
ing the taxpayer so much money, but that 
rather it is the warfare world. 


There can be little doubt that once the 
international situation is made more sta- 
ble, that Fair Dealers like Douglas will 
continue to wage their fight for a more 
adequate program of providing for the 
general welfare. 

WELFARE STATE IS A MEANS OF 
OPPOSING COMMUNISM — William O. 
Douglas, Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, has contended that, 
“the sound direction of the counter move- 
ment to Communism in the democracies is 
the creation of the human welfare state.” 
Terming such a state “the great political 
invention of the 20th Century,” he said: 
“It is the instrument of politics that thee 
Communists fear above all else. ... An 
effective democracy where justice prevails 
is anathema to the Soviets. The human 
welfare state is the specter that stalks the 
political clique that rules the Soviets.” 

When we consider that the extension of 
the Welfare State may be the most effec- 
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tive way that we can combat the growing 
power of Communism, it may soon be 
recognized that the American people can- 
ny longer to put off 


not afford to refu 
its complete adoy 5» 
Editor's note: 


This is the fourth and final article by Harold E, 
Gibson on the current high school debate topic. 


Com ed y Cues 


He Who Laughs Last... 


A little girl of five was entertaining the callers 
while her mother was getting ready. One of the 
ladies remarked to the other with a significant 
look, “Not very p-r-e-t-t-y,” spelling the last 
word. 

“No,” said 
samracr-t.” 








the child quickly, “but awful 


SERVICE NOTES 


In many small garages, the service men ident- 
ify cars by the names of their owners. When 
repairs are needed, or special services required— 
other than storage—this practice leads to some 
interesting notes in the day book of orders. To 
wit: 

Mrs. Ellis won’t start. 

Give Miss Jackson some alcohol. Two quarts 
ought to hold her. 

Something wrong with old man Pitt’s wiring. 

Mrs. Wyndham’s fenders bumped. Not re- 
sponsible. 


Wash Miss Jenkins. —Ford Times 


Unfinished Symphony 


The school orchestra was rehearsing a compo- 
sition by the director to be played at the fall 
concert. After going over the composition six 
times the director seemed satisfied. 

“Thank you,” he said to the weary musicians, 
“at last you have given me a true interpretation 
of my work.” 

“Gee!” whispered the boy with the trombone, 
“that’s queer. I’ve got two pages to play yet.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once mistook an in- 
sane asylum for a college. Realizing his mistake, 
he explained to the gatekeeper, and commented 
humorously, “I suppose there is not a great deal 
of difference.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” replied the guard. “In this 
place you must show some improvement before 
you get out.” —North Carolina Education 
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